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Visits to Churches 
XI—The First Parish of Burrillville 


Burrillville is the township and Harris- 
ville is the village, and they are in Rhode 
Island. Arthur Soule had a long and 
successful pastorate at Harrisville, and 
now Rev. Thomas Henry Saunders, D. D., 
is the minister there. 

Saunders is a St. Lawrence man. In his 
class at the Divinity School were Moulton, 
Metz and Fred Leining. In 1928 St. 
Lawrence gave hima D.D. He has served 
our churches at Amesbury, Mass., Meri- 
den, Conn., and \..ddletown, N. Y., the 
federated church in Utica, N. Y., and the 
Unitarian church in Houston, Texas. 
During the World War he was chaplain 
of the 314th field artillery, and served 
overseas. He began work at Harrisville 
last January. 

This church is some fifty years old. 
The present structure is an ornament to 
the village. It is centrally located, of 
Colonial architecture, and is gleaming 
white. If one notices curious deviations 
from standardized patterns one learns that 
the church was done over some four years 
ago by a wealthy mill owner who is not a 
Universalist, but who has the ambition to 
make Harrisville a perfect village. 

The doing over of the church involved 
moving the beautiful spire from the corner 
to the traditional place in the center 
above the front. I do not say above 
the main entrance, for in this church the 
entrance is still at the corner. 

Austin Levy, the mill owner of Harris- 
ville, has built a beautiful town hall, 
court house, and hall for the American 
Legion. Back of the church is an Assembly 
Hall put up by the mill, and near the 
church a Community Hall. Levy lives 
in an old home in Harrisville, and also in 
Nassau, Bermuda, a plane making it pos- 
sible to go back and forth easily. 

Five months of the year I drive to my 
farm, 224 miles away, for week-ends—using 
a revolutionary invention called a motor 
car. Levy is just one jump ahead of me. 

He is putting up a small model house, 
air-cooled, steam-heated and serviced with 
electricity, for his hands. The hands all 
have gardens, lawns and flower beds. 

Here is the picture—a great sprawling 
mill for the manufacture of worsted goods, 
situated where Clear River issues from a 
little artificial lake; glorious autumn foliage 
all around the lake; on the opposite bank 
from the main street, among mill execu- 
tives, the parsonage, with a lovely water 
view; along the main street, or near it, all 
these necessities and conveniences that 
wealth has supplied to the town, and 
dominating everything our beautiful white 
Colonial meeting-house. The whole in- 
side of the church may he ripped out some 
day and made Colonial too. Just now it 
is ‘‘modernized.” 

There is an inn, too, where mill people 
may get good meals at one dollar a day. 


There is an attractive memorial public 
library next to the church. All in all, 
Harrisville has much to interest and even 
astonish one, and it is pushing on for more 
civic beauty. All told, there are only five 
or six thousand people in the township 
and probably not over 1,500 in this village. 
The unit, once more, is the township. 
All the villages for miles around are one 
village—motors have done that. 

How healthy the atmosphere is where a 
rich man acts like Santa Claus, I don’t 
know. Saunders told me that Levy pays 
more to his employees than the average. 
Certainly the status is a great advance 
over some of the mill town slums we used 
to see and read about. 

In the church there are one hundred 
families, representing 248 individuals, 
with an average attendance of eighty-five 
or ninety and a congregation of perhaps 
forty to greet me. It was the best day of 
the year, with the foliage just coming to 
perfection, so it was one of the worst days 
for church attendance. I had a class of 
high school boys and girls—one college 
man in it—for thirty minutes, and then 
preached. People seemed pleased. They 
ought to have been, at least with the ser- 
vice of worship by Dr. Saunders. We 
wore gowns, had a processional and reces- 
sional, and the organist and choir director 
is exactly the kind of man I should like 
to have in any church of which I might be 
pastor. The music was good. 

Saunders told me that he finds his people 
in all the surrounding villages, Glendale, 
Nasonville, Parkiln, Chepachet, Pascoag, 
and Oakland. He is gloriously happy in 
this Rhode Island village. 

We had a chance to see the home and 
admire all the improvements that this 
minister is able to make with his own 
hands. But we did not see the presiding 
genius of the home, who was ill. 

The country round about is most pic- 
turesque. I drove to Boston accompanied 
by moving pictures—each one lovelier 
than the last. There are a dozen ways to 
go. I drove up through Nasonville, Ux- 
bridge, Mendon, Hopedale, Milford, West 
Medway, Medfield. Each place meant 
something to me—for in a way all are a 
part of my parish. 

J. Viaose 
xk ox 

Martha, a shining light in the social 
activities of the patients at the East 
Moline, Ill., State Hospital, was finally 
discharged and went to work in a home 
in a near-by town. 

“How nicely you’re fixed,”’ said a visitor, 
from the hospital. ‘How do you like it 
here? It’s a great change from the ‘hill,’ 
isn’t it?” 

“Ye-es, it’s a change,”’ admitted Martha. 
“But I don’t like it very well. You see, I 
miss the social contacts.””—Survey. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


MOVING ON INTO OCTOBER 


TJAHE year is three-quarters over. It is too much 
to say that 1936 is growing old, but as we write 
these words the first week of the last quarter 

of the year is almost over. And as time moves on 

majestically, the year is growing, if pcssible, more 
beautiful than it has been before. 

There was beauty in some of those January and 
February days when the snow piled up on lawns and 
in fence corners. (We are not dealing with sidewalks 
here.) It was wonderfully beautiful on some of those 
winter mornings when every twig of every tree was 
traced with snow and when all the evergreens were 
snowy tents. There was beauty, too, in March and 
April, when we looked for the first green thing along 
our northern water courses, and when we said, “The 
sun is coming back.’’ And as for May and June, the 
poets have said it, and all the essayists, and every 
humble housewife who has looked out of her back 
door at the sky. And those summer months of clover 
fields and waving corn, of great white fleecy clouds in 
a deep blue sky, and the sense of everything coming 
to maturity. To be sure there was some dust and 
dried up vegetation, but such things only served to 
make the contrast greater when the rain washed the 
earth and brought color back to the hillsides. 

And now it is October again—with the year 
moving on inexorably to its end. It is a great ex- 
perience to live in New England in October, to catch 
occasional glimpses of the White or Green Mountains 
or the Berkshires, or, for that matter, to drive or walk 
along any village street or country lane or road. The 
leaves of the maples, the beeches, the birches and the 
slow old oaks are all ripening. Soon they will be falling 
and blowing before every breeze. They were beautiful 
when young, beautiful in maturity, and they are 
beautiful now, as their work ends and they fall back 
to the bosom of Mother Earth. 

And as the year moves on to its end, the same 
thing happens to every human being and to every 
living creature on the earth. 

And as there is beauty in all the different seasons, 
there is beauty in all the different ages of man. 

But if we had to choose—a hard thing to do and 
unnecessary—we should say that the greatest beauty 
is that of experience. It is found in the soul that has 
met life bravely, studied into its secrets patiently, 
lived it nobly and accumulated wisdom. 


It is as beautiful as the autumn leaves if we but 
have eyes to see it. 

If Cetober is only a symbol of the swift passage 
of time and the end of life, it will be sad. But if it 
stands for growing old gracefully and beautifully, 
accumulated experience and the reign of a law which 
is the voice of God, then it will be the greatest and 
best, as it is the most beautiful, month of the year. 


* * 


UNDELIVERED SPEECHES 


ANY good speeches are undelivered speeches. 
They may even at times be called the best 
speeches. Of undelivered speeches there are 

at least two kinds. There are those which are not 
delivered because they will add no new light or stir 
no new spirit. We notice them especially in Con- 
vention sessions. ‘The subject under discussion has 
been threshed out, all sides have been emphasized, 
A. B. C. and D. have spoken admirably, but E. and 
F. have not said anything. Why should they say 
anything? Why is not silence their largest service to 
the cause? Long ago a wise man pointed out to us 
that the majority of speeches in debates add nothing 
new and therefore are unnecessary. Some experience 
in reporting meetings has emphasized this truth for us. 
It is a really great man who will keep still, even if he 
can make a good speech on the subject under discus- 
sion, unless his speech will add something. 

Conversely it is a duty to add something if one 
can. It is a duty to speak clearly and to the point. 
It is a duty to cut through a parliamentary tangle 
with a few plain words. We are not against speeches, 
which often are golden, but we are against useless 
speeches, even if they are good in themselves. 

Another kind of speech that can well be left out 
is that scheduled for a meeting, but reached at too late 
an hour. Meetings can be spoiled by too much pro- 
gram as well as by too little program. Why should it 
be thought necessary to deliver a prepared address if 
the occasion for its delivery has passed? Naturally, 
it is too bad if a man has made a long journey to de- 
liver it and has taken time to prepare it. Hosts and 
program committees feel bad, but it is far better to 
make no speech than to make one that is bound to 
fall flat. 

Sometimes a man is crowded off by others taking 
too much time, but that does not happen as often as 
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unforeseen events. We have seen meetings really 
made by the unexpected, unscheduled things that have 
been interjected. Whatever may be the cause, a man 
who is called up late has no business to make his 
speech. He runs the risk of spoiling what has been a 
perfect evening. 

There is an art of making programs worth our 
consideration. A great chef does not set on the table 
everything on which he can lay his hands. He serves 
a simple, balanced repast—adapted to the company. 
He does not give the wholesale plumbers the same 
menu that he serves to the Ladies’ Browning Club. 
£o with meetings. If it is an occasion like a church 
dinner, where the lighter touch is called for, it is better 
to invite an entertainer, rather than the world’s 
greatest authority on the works of Flavius Josephus. 

Twice lately at dinners we have condensed a 
twenty-minute address into five minutes. Other 
speakers felt bad and the program committee felt bad, 
but we felt highly virtuous. There were people present 
who had to drive a hundred miles after the meeting. 
We served them, at least. But why should anybody feel 
bad? ‘The other speakers had kept well within their 
time and done admirably. The program committees 
had made good programs, but the unexpected had 
happened. 

We need a new attitude toward speeches. The 
fact is that they do not have to be delivered. At a 
late hour they are better not delivered. And the man 
who is burning with zeal to get on to a program almost 
always had better be left off. Our motto should be, 
“Silvery speech, golden silence, golden speech and 
silence studded with diamonds and pearls.” 


* * 


ADVANCE ASKS ADVICE 


DVANCEH, the famous old Congregational paper 
which comes to us now once a month in beau- 
tiful magazine form, is running a symposium 

in the November issue which we advise our readers to 
watch for. The question raised is this: “What ought 
a minister to do who is called a Red because of his 
efforts in the Fmergency Peace Campaign?” 

It is not proper to comment in advance of pub- 
lication, but it is entirely proper to point out that 
Advance is raising an important question. Every day 
we have fresh illustration of unscrupulous attacks 
upon reputable people because of their social, economic, 
political or religious views. In the minds of some 
people there is a standard of right political and social 
action which is their own standard and formed of their 
own convictions or prejudices. Any deviation on the 
part of their friends, and especially on the part of 
their minister, causes them intense anger. 

Cf course there are conservatives who are fair, 
tolerant, open-minded, but there is a type of con- 
servative exactly the opposite. 

How it ever happened that Communism and 
peace movements were linked up together we do not 
know. ‘The most powerful Communist government 
in the world has one of the mightiest armies of the 
world. 

Nor do we see why work for democracy, using 
the word in the non-partisan sense, should be tied up 
with Communism. Russia, our great Communist 


nation, is an autocracy. But many people are called 
Reds who work for peace, and many more are called 
Reds who work for democracy. And into the cate- 
gory of Reds, of course, are put all the people who are 
not Reds but who lift up their voices for the civil 
rights of Reds. 

It is time that such campaigns should be charac- 
terized clearly and accurately. They are campaigns 
of lying. They ignore the basic principle of Christian 
conduct—‘Thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.” 

At the same time we need to recognize that the 
typical anti-red is practically insane on the subject. 
Nothing that any one can say can affect him. As 
well waste time arguing with the pet obsessions of the 
inmates of an asylum. And oftentimes the charges 
are as funny as they are false. They can be handled 
best by taking them as funny and laughing at them. 

It is not funny, however, for a sincere, high- 
minded minister to find friends alienated by whisper- 
ing campaigns against him that are both false and 
malicious. 

If Christians object to their minister making 
speeches against militarism, how would they feel if 
he should make speeches for it? Suppose he believed 
that the way of force was the right way to settle inter- 
national disputes, or at least the only practicable 
way. Suppose the Christian minister was saying 
week after week: ‘“‘You can’t change human nature.” 
Suppose he was dropping comments and innuendoes 
continually to make his people dislike other races and 
nations. In short, suppose that he was adding to the 
suspicion, ill will, jealousy, hatred, of the world. Or 
suppose he was neutral and did nothing one way or 
the other. 

A church that has a conscientious, able minister 
whose abilities are recognized by forward-looking 
groups throughout the country, should be proud of 
him. 

Dr. Gilroy is not a Red, and, although he is a 
sincere worker for peace, he is not a pacifist. But he 
is not going to stand silent and see brother ministers 
crucified, and, especially, crucified on lying charges. 
More power to him. 


* * 


NORMAN HAPGOOD 


OSTON Unitarians have had some opportunities 
to see Mr. Norman Hapgood, the new editor of 
The Christian Register. His address at the 
South Middlesex Conference in Melrose, Mass., Oc- 
tober 4, was a model of clarity and conciseness. He 
has a great gift of thinking on his feet and of expressing 
his thoughts in an interesting way. As one listens to 
him one senses the value of first-hand experience, 
many human contacts, and deep study. His knowl- 
edge of public men and events is prodigious. Withal 
he is an exceedingly hopeful man—hopeful because he 
sees the evil so clearly and can appraise it. 

In journalism he has had a long and varied ex- 
perience, and he has held positions of great power. 
He never has held a position for a moment at the ex-_ 
pense of his ideals. He has given up important posts 
because of his principles. 

He is the kind of man around whom religious 
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liberals should rally. He has taken a hard job—-how 
hard we can sense perhaps better than most people. 
We believe that he will succeed. It seems presuming 
to hint that we can help a man of his training and ex- 
perience, but in so far as we can help we intend to. 
And we invite all others to do the same. Talk The 
Christian Register up. Back it up. Hapgood has a 
contribution to make to all of us. 


“BIRDS IN THE WILDERNESS’’* 


IRDS in the Wilderness” by Dr. Sutton, Curator 
of Birds at Cornell University, did not come 
in for review, but was sent for at the suggestion 

of an assistant. We herewith record our gratitude to 
that assistant. 

It is not a typical “bird book.’’ One cannot find 
out in its pages the difference in color between an 
indigo bunting and a bluebird or between a summer 
tanager and a scarlet tanager. The subtitle tells ac- 
curately what the book is. It is a book of adventure 
and the man telling about the adventures is a virile, 
cultured gentleman attached to a great university. 
He knows how to tell a story, and he tells it with the 
charm of a literary artist. In one chapter we may be 
in some wild section of the United States, north, 
south, east or west, and in the next chapter we may be 
on the Labrador coast, in British Columbia, or up in 
the wilderness around Hudson Bay. 

Being a curator, he has to collect specimens, and 
having to collect specimens, he has to shoot birds and 
skin them. This salaried job peeps out here and there, 
but in the main, death and robbing birds’ nests are kept 
in the background. Our own feeling about “‘collecting”’ 
is that it is necessary but full of evil suggestions to 
amateurs. Members of the Audubon Society of the 
District of Columbia often “forget’’ to tell the natural- 
ists of the Biological Survey about any rare find in the 
district, lest it be “‘collected”’ before a second visit can 
be made. William Henry Hudson wrote with great 
passion about the mania for collecting, and he exerted 
his powerful influence against the destruction of wild 
life by amateur collectors. Dr. Sutton obviously 
“collects”? only when he has to, and just as cbviously 
he has much the same feeling for birds alive and in 
the bush that Hudson expressed. One has only to 
read the touching tale of ‘Titania and Oberon,” his 
two tame road-runners, to be sure about this. 

Back of the story and back of the style is the fact 
of adventure. The man has been there. He has been 
cold, wet, hungry, “in peril of the great deep,” “in 
peril in the wilderness.” He has fallen from a high 
cliff and he has gone ashore on the Labrador rocks. 
In these thrilling and charming stories full of the 
odors, sounds, colors and sense of nature, there is the 
reality of experience. There is the vitality of first-hand 
contact. It is Roosevelt coming home from the River 
of Doubt. It is Byrd back from the South Pole. 

And all this is in search of birds. 

It is true that gentle ladies study birds in formal 
gardens. The same bird may summer on the Rocke- 


*“Birds in the Wilderness, or Adventures of an Ornithologist,”’ 
by George Miksch Sutton. The Macmillan Company: New 
York. Price $3.50. 


feller estate in Westchester and winter with the 
alligators in the Everglades. The gentle ladies may 
write poems on the veery or mocking bird. But the 
idea that bird study is effeminate is rapidly passing. 
T. R. did much to killit. J. B. and G. K. S. effectively 
ended the superstition for any who are lucky enough 
to get hold of this book. It is a book on birds, but also 
it is a book on folks in contact with nature, on the 
thrill and happiness of nature study, on life with wide 
horizons. 

For a bit of his style, let us go with him down to a 
point in the Rio Grande, 250 miles southeast of E] 
Paso. He writes: 


Politically and nominally the Big Bend country is 
United States of America. In appearance and tempo 
it is Mexico. Basically, inherently, biologically, it is 
neither. What self-respecting skunk, kangaroo, rat or 
road-runner ever bothered himself about boundary 
lines? Black-chinned hummingbirds that feed along 
the Rio Grande find palatable nectar in the flowers of 
either bank; and bats that course above the star-reflect- 
ing river mind not a whit the language or the nationality 
of the beetles they crunch with their tiny teeth. 


He closes the chapter, “British Columbia Wilds,” 
with the following: 


Rarely beautiful was the vista that spread about 
me at noon. Cold, impersonal, not very friendly 
mountain tops, as far in every direction as the eye could 
see. A green lake, headwaters of the Freser, far in the 
valley. A brown Alpine meadow at the lower margin 
of a long sweep of glacier. Clouds above, clouds below, 
shutting off valley and sky, leaving me on a pinnacle 
with the rest of the world somehow swallowed up as if 
in some vast abyss. Woolly-stemmed, pale yellow 
poppies blooming in sheltered crannies. A pipit singing 
in spite of the snow that continued intermittently to 
fall. Fuzzy-faced pikes crying ‘‘Keee’’ in sharp, elfin 
voices from jagged heaps of rock. A huge marmot, 
motionless on the horizon. Tufts of mountain goat 
hair on the lichens at my feet. A band of stub-antlered 
caribou making their way slowly across the mountain- 
side half a mile below me. And all the while, so un- 
ceasing that in time the sound became scarcely notice- 
able, the rush andripple of a dozen streams, gay in their 
youthful eagerness to find the sea. 


ok aK 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In St. Clement’s Church, Boston, once the Church 
of the Redemption, panel discussions are held Sunday 
nights in the auditorium under the auspices of Trin- 
ity College alumni. Consumer cooperatives, social 
justice and social security are among the topics de- 
bated. 


Rabbi Levi of Boston, who has been twenty-five 
years in his present position, is honored and loved by 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews. 


“Gandhi is an old man now dropping slowly down 
behind the horizon of public interest,” said Bishop 
Pickett. 


Here is a text from Hillel: “rf I am not for myself 
who will be for me, and if I am for myself alone, what 
nage ee 


———— 
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The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 
I. What Is Liberalism ? 


Clarence R. Skinner 


ai in many ways, and it has been associated 
with a bewildering variety of theories and 
2@r4)} movements. To the classical economist it 
means laissez faire, or freedom of personal initiative 
in business. To the theologian it means a particular 
branch of the church, which includes such denomina- 
tions as Unitarian, Universalist, some Congregation- 
alists, Quakers. To the politician it means a party 
which tries to steer along the middle of the road, ad- 
hering to moderate and progressive reform. To the 
educator it means a system of mental training founded 
on broad, classical disciplines rather than upon a 
narrow, highly specialized technology. To those 
suffering from minority exploitation, as the Negro or 
Jew, it connotes fair treatment and the right to self- 
respect. To the solicitor for charitable subscriptions 
it means generosity. To the Marxian it means a 
weak and wobbly bourgeois program which offers 
nothing but amiable futility. To the fundamentalist 
it means destructive rationalism. To be a liberal in 
some communities means to be sent to prison, or even 
the gallows; whereas in other communities it means 
being looked up to as wise, well balanced, and civi- 
lized. 

In view of the confusing and sometimes contra- 
dictory connotations of liberalism it is certainly im- 
perative that the term be clearly defined, so that 
there may be a reasonably common understanding of 
the task which we propose—namely, a study of lib- 
eralism in a world of rising authorities. We shall use 
the word, not as applied to any particular period of 
history or to any specific institution such as the church 
or politics, but rather in the general sense as de- 
scribing an attitude of mind, a philosophy of life. 
Liberalism is too broad and inclusive to be captured 
by a sect or party, and it is too complex to be exempli- 
fied in one field of human endeavor. It claims the 
whole of life for its sphere; it breaks bounds and 
flows into every relationship. 

Sometimes the best way to understand a system 
is to describe its opposite. What then is illiberalism? 
It is submission to authority because it is authority. 
It seeks traditional paths and formulas because they 
are time-hallowed. It refuses to tolerate experi- 
mentation or variation from a pattern once laid down 
by the forefathers. It looks backward for its cer- 
tainties because these have been accepted and canon- 
ized by usage. It is the c osed mind which is satisfied 
with its system and is not willing to see the values in 
other systems. It is unbending and inflexible in its 
insistence upon its own conception of the truth, right, 
or justice. It claims rather than inquires, it is dog- 
matic rather than inquisitive. It remains unshaken 
by revolutionary discoveries or new situations, because 
it withdraws within itself. Its assumptions are be- 
yond attack, and, granting its assumptions, its con- 
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clusions may be logically consistent. It will go to any 
length to maintain the consistency of its structure. 
When shown that his position is absurd the illiberal 
may reply, “Credo quia absurdum est.” 

This is undoubtedly an extreme statement of the 
case, but it is consciously made so for the purpose of 
contrast. In real life, there are few one hundred 
percenters. It is almost impossible to maintain logical 
consistency and at the same time be a growing human 
being, subject to all the cross-currents and confusing 
forces which universally operate upon the reason, 
the emotions, and the will. It might therefore be im- 
possible to find a single person who would adopt illiber- 
alism in toto. But those who are illiberal approach in 
varying degrees the system or attitude outlined above. 

What, then, is liberalism? It is, naturally, that 
system or attitude which opposes illiberalism. It 
recognizes the place of authority but it challenges it, 
and asks, ‘Why? How come? By what process?”’ 
It encourages experimentation, and submits all for- 
mulas or systems to rigorous scrutiny. It respects 
forefathers and the wisdom which made them lead- 
ers, but it desires to raise men of equal stature who can 
ead in their own day and generation. It looks for- 
ward for sources of new light to break from the dark- 
ness, and insists that the canon must be revised and a 
new edition issued at frequent intervals. It pries 
open the mind and surveys the universe for new, per- 
haps disturbing, points of view. It stands ready to- 
morrow morning to discard a system which seems in- 
adequate and outgrown in the light of facts. It yields 
to truth, and not to its own conception of truth. It 
is eterna'ly probing, revising, and building ampler 
systems. It may be as inconsistent as life often seems 
to be. It is adventurous, and remains intransigeant 
to the last. 

This, too, is an extreme statement of a position. 
There are no one hundred percent liberals any more 
than there are complete and unequivocal illiberals. 
Life is urgent, and does not always love logic. The 
varying impulses and the anarchic stresses of time 
make strange composites of us all. We are a skein of 
many-colored threads. The labels which the Hindu 
sectarian paints upon his forehead to display his re- 
ligious affiliation are over-simplified expressions of 
what is actually inside the head and heart of its wearer. 
Banners, creeds, shibboleths, and labels tell only half 
the truth. Perhaps they are wish fulfillments rather 
than descriptions. 

It is a notorious, but wholly illogical, fact, that a 
human personality can be made up of diametrically 
opposite philosophies, one half of his mind dominated 
by reaction, and the other by progressivism. There — 
are watertight compartments in which a man may 
keep the strangest inconsistencies. 

The pattern of a liberal’s mind, however, tends 
to conform to the system above set forth. While the 
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Species may not be found in perfection, individuals 
who are predominantly liberal do exist. To call their 
roll would be to name many. of the greatest of all time. 
They are the explorers, challengers, inventors, prying 
behind closed doors, boiling test tubes. They smash 
ideals and break up moulds. They are saviors, rebels, 
creators. 

Liberalism, as has been suggested, knows no 
bounds and stops at no dead-ends. It flows down 
main channels, runs into creeks and crannies, per- 
meates the whole human scene. It is most unfor- 
tunate that the term has been narrowly confined to 
parties or appropriated by sects. It is too great a way 
of life to be captured by partisans of a single cause. 
Liberalism means the emancipated mind, the hunger 
for new horizons. It applies to religion, education, 
politics, and economics, in all ages. The word must 
be rescued from its partialism and it must be given a 
universal meaning. 

At the outset it must be made clear that liberalism 
is not to be described by its content, apart from its 
method. A liberal and an illiberal might conceivably 
believe the same things, but their reasons would be 
different and their attitudes towards their beliefs 
would be at opposite poles. Both kinds of minds 
might believe in the Republican Party or Socialism; 
Monotheism or Fluralism; both might like Mozart 
or van Gogh; both might follow Einstein or Jeans. 
The technique by which the two reach their goals is 
the determining factor. This focal point may per- 
haps be best defined in the realm of science. It would 
be impossible to tell from a superficial and objective 
examination whether a chemist or a mathematician 
is a thoroughgoing traditionalist, bound by precedent, 
or whether he is a free spirit, delving into research and 
bringing to bear upon his problems original experiment. 
They might come out at the same end of the test tube 
and heartily agree upon a formula. The overwhelming 
number of mathematicians and chemists will come to 
exactly the same conclusions. But it may be safe to 
say that great numbers of scientists, in all the es- 
tablished branches, have second-hand knowledge and 
are essentially ‘‘yes, yes,’ men. In the very uni- 
formity and precision of science lies the danger of a 
new dogmatism which can be more intolerant than the 
old, for it has recourse to objective tests and can 
therefore be more insistent upon what is true. Only 
when the experimenter climbs into the high realms of 
the unknown, where there are no formulas to guide 
him, can he be truly known as a liberal. 

Liberalism, therefore, is not a body of doctrine, 
and can never be defined in static terms. It can 
never be inherited, but must always be won by a new 
battle for each generation. It is not a law to be 
written on the statute books, or a creed to be en- 
graved on tablets of stone, but is rather a flame light- 
ing a series of fires. The logs turn to ashes, but before 
they die they pass on the living spark to start a new 
conflagration. 

In any true. understanding of liberalism it must 
be emphasized that the free mind does not hang by a 
thread of doubt in a vacuum of tentative suppositions. 
The lover of freedom is no anemic, apologetically 
suggesting that with forbearance and moderation on 
the part of all it might be well to feebly hold an 
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opinion, although it doesn’t really matter, because 
everybody has a right to believe whatever he wants to 
believe. Recall the figures of some of the great eman- 
cipators, and they are seen to be men and women of 
stamina and courage—Socrates drinking the hem- 
lock; Paul, the tolerant cosmopolitan, a martyr to 
his master; Bruno, following the logic of his belief to 
death; Pasteur, Erasmus, Darwin, Jane Addams. 
Are they weak-kneed, spineless, yielding like a jelly- 
fish to every impression made upon them, easily 
shaken from their convictions? They spoke with 
power, they lived with power. Gates swung open at 
their touch, while truth and healing streamed into the 
world through them. Liberalism has convictions, 
but it has them as a result of open mind, generous 
search, a probing into the deeps of reality. 

The true liberal certainly does not take the post 
tion that he must be eternally denying and ‘‘coming 
out”? from established organizations. He is not 
merely an “anti-mind,” always “agin’ the govern- 
ment,” refusing to believe in the past, uncertain about. 
the present, and too doubtful about the future to take 
any stand concerning it. Man does not live by nega- 
tives alone. He must have some positive convictions 
and some values which he can adopt. There must be 
allegiances and loyalties and every man craves fellow- 
ship in some human association into which he can send 
deep roots of affection 

True, liberals have been known predominantly for 
their fight against something, whether that be the 
divine right of kings or the theory of an inerrant 
scripture. Always, however, that denial is made be- 
cause a larger truth is sensed. If the Ptolemaic uni- 
verse is denied, it is to proclaim a larger universe 
which stretches man to mightier proportions. If the 
divine right of kings is battered down, it is to erect a 
diviner right of men to rule themselves. When the 
funeral bell is tolled over an outworn creed, it is that 
a broader creed may be struck out by the mind of 
men. If we outlaw the old theories of medicine and 
demoniac possession, it is that man may be healed 
and live a longer, happier life. The negative is denied 
that the positive may be proclaimed. 

If the old must be broken down it is because it 
stands in the way of comprehending what reality is. 
Liberals do not deny for the love of it, nor do they 
repudiate the past because they are heedless of its 
gifts. Truth is the strong thing. It is the object of 
the free man’s striving, and he follows it wherever it 
may be found. If truth is to be found in the past, 
well and good, let us hold to it. If it is to be dis- 
covered in the present, also good. Let us give it our 
unqualified allegiance. If it is still in the future, still 
good, and let us press on. John Milton, one of the 
mightiest voices that ever spoke for free inquiry, put it 
in immortal words: “To be still searching what we 
know not by what we know, still closing up truth to 
truth as we find it, this is the golden rule in theology as 
well as in science. ... She needs no policies, no 
stratagems, to make her victorious. .. Give me the 
liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely, accord- 
ing to conscience, above all liberties.” 

The positive and constructive purpose of lib- 
eralism is, therefore, the discovery of reality, whether 
that be in a test tube, a human situation, or if it be an 
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attempt to map and weigh the universe. Though it 
is blind, it flows towards truth. If it destroys, it Is 
that the creative spirit may arise out of the prison- 
house of ancient error. % 
Following the World War liberalism met a rising 
tide of authoritarianism which has spread over much 
of the world. ‘The totalitarian state has laid claim to 
be the guide and conscience of the individual, direct- 
ing his life at nearly every turn, so that he is drilled 
in the habit of submission. He is told to marry, to 
reproduce to carry a musket, to read propaganda, to 
listen to the shrieking of his master’s voice, and he is 
assured that to die for the fatherland is altogether 
lovely. In politics this rising tide has captured the 
fanatical loyalty of millions and sw'ftly the scourge 
of its compulsion has flayed the backs of whole na- 
tions. In religion it finds expression in the yearning 
of many sensitive souls for the peace of the Catholic 
Church. Here they find a retreat from the terrific 
conflict of modern times, and the monastic ideal 
again lures men to solitude. Others turn to Barthian- 
ism, surrendering their critical faculties to God. 
Reason, it is claimed, is powerless to discover truth, 
and man is sunk so low in the slough of despond that 


he must give up all except the will to throw himself 
upon the mercy and saving power of God. 

In education, teachers’ oaths compel instructors 
to come to foregone conclusions and to lead students 
to believe what legislators tell them, rather than rous- 
ing them to dare to think. 

Impatience with the slow and rigorous processes 
of testing truth, the urgent need for immediate de- 
cisions, has challenged liberalism, and in many places 
crushed it so comprehensively that the free press no 
longer exists, a man dare not say what he knows to be 
true, prejudice distorts reality until it is no longer 
recognizable, and the people are herded like innocent 
sheep. Violence, bigotry, bloody purges, take the 
place of reason and mutual respect. People give up 
their wills, their very souls, to some one who will wave 
imperial banners and shout defiance to the ordered 
world of law and justice. 

Which philosophy is better? Upon which can 
civilization best be built? Which makes for a more 
lasting integrity? Which way does progress lie? 

These are some of the problems which we hope to 
study, and the answer of liberalism to these critical 
situations will be outlined. 


Universalism in Lowell’ 
Henry H. Harris 


4} most interesting event, the beginning 
AS NB oof the Second Universalist Society in 

MOG Jowell, an event that happened most op- 
portunely to coincide with the organization of our 
municipal government; so that our celebration may 
very properly be considered to form a part of the 
general civic centennial celebration which has been 
carried on for the past six months. And there is 
another feature of similarity that links us with the 
municipal celebration. Just as the first town govern- 
ment was started by the grant of a charter from the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1826, one hundred 
and ten years ago, so the first Universalist sermon ever 
given in Lowell was preached on April 18, 1826, by 
Dr. Thomas Whittemore. Universalism, then, en- 
tered Lowell with the town charter, grew with the 
town until one church of the denomination would not 
satisfy, and, when the town became a city, inspired 
the organization of a second Universalist parish. 

The story of the early days of Universalism in 
Lowell can not now be obtained from the mouths of 
those who took an active part in them, but must be 
learned by looking through old letters, reports, and 
files of contemporary newspapers. There are at least 
two authoritative compilations that concern the sub- 
ject, and which are suggesting and interesting, and it 
is from these that much of my material has been 
drawn. ‘They are the printed account of the exercises 
in 1868, commemorating the fortieth anniversary of the 
dedication of the First Universalist Church, and the 
Historical Sketch of the Second Universalist Society, 
read by the pastor, the Rev. W. G. Haskell, in 1874. 
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*Address at the centennial observance in Grace Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 


One hundred years is a long time—sufficiently 
long for great changes in public opinion to take place, 
and it is somewhat difficult for us in this twentieth 
century fully to appreciate how radical and unsafe 
the belief in the final harmony of all souls with God 
was felt to be by a large majority of the people at the 
time when this church was organized. Nearly the 
whole community had been educated to believe that 
anything that savored of Universalism was only in- 
fidelity under the disguise of the Christian name; and 
the men who mainly controlled the industrial enter- 
prises and incorporated powers of Lowell doubtless 
thought that they saw in the establishment of a Uni- 
versalist society the inauguration of an influence 
detrimental to the general interests of the community. 
And, holding in their hands the controlling power of 
employment, they did not hesitate to oppose the new 
doctrine by other means than those of reason and ar- 
gument. 

The First Universalist Society was founded in 
1827 by men who were mostly leaders in the mechani- 
cal and manufacturing work of the town, and at the 
heads of their respective posts in their various call- 
ings. Though having for years occupied prominent 
positions, with the full approval and entire satis- 
faction of those who employed them, within a single 
year from the time when their names were published 
as officers of the new society, not one of them was per- 
mitted to retain his position. Nor could there remain 
a doubt, in the mind of any one conversant with the 
facts in the case, that this alone doomed them to 
the sacrifice, since open declarations were made that 
whoever aided in the work should fall. 

In Charles Cowley’s ‘History of Lowell” pub- 
lished in 1868, on page 90, this intolerance of the new 
doctrine of Universal Salvation is treated as follows: 
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“At the time of the organization of this (Uni- 
versalist) society, the lords of the loom, under the 
monarchy of Kirk Boott, exercised arbitrary power, 
not only over the acts and votes, but also over the 
thoughts and even the charities of those in their em- 
ploy. To cherish the hope that the loving-kindness of 
the Father will attend the whole family of man 
through the life to come, was enough to put any man 
under a cloud. For contributing toward the erection 
of this church, and for advocating the principles of 
General Jackson, Mr. T. J. Greenwood was dis- 
missed from his place as an overseer on the Merrimack 
Corporation by the direct order of Mr. Boott. Such 
an act of bigotry would hardly occur now.” 

Another one of those upon whom the heavy hand 
of displeasure fell because of his connection with the 
new movement in the early days has given the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

“The report had gone abroad in the community, 
and it was made free use of by-the opponents of our 
cause for sectarian purposes, which I was unwilling to 
credit, ‘that those who gave their influence or aid, in 
any way, to the establishment of a Universalist So- 
ciety in the place should lose their employment in the 
corporation.’ Seeing the controlling mind of the es- 
tablishment near my place of employment, I called on 
him, stating the report, and asking if it was true. 
“Yes,’ said he, in a very excited manner, and with the 
use of expletives which it is not necessary to repeat, ‘I 
have said it, and I will dismiss from our employ any- 
one who is engaged in building up such a society, if he 
is the best hand in our employ.’ I replied that I had 
done what little I could for the cause of Universalism, 
and should feel in duty bound to do it in the future 
and abide the consequences. . . . I very much doubt 
if there are many places where the leaders in any good 
cause have been compelled to suffer more directly 
in a pecuniary point of view, beyond what they were 
always ready to contribute to the support of their 
cause, than were they who, in the full faith of ultimate 
triumph, labored to place the proclamation of the 
Gospel of Universal Grace on an immovable founda- 
tion in Lowell. And yet, now, as I look back upon the 
transactions of those times, I feel certain that then, as 
always, it was ignorance of the doctrine, rather than 
badness of heart, that prompted the opposition.” 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


This testimony bears upon conditions of mind 
that we have reason to believe do not now exist. 
Only ten days ago, President Conant, of Harvard, 
speaking at the Harvard Tercentenary, used these 
words: “There has been an end to religious bigotry in 
this country, and there are no signs of its return.”’ 
For which fact we may be thankful, with the wish that 
such tolerance might be extended to many other di- 
ferences of opinion and belief which are held by our 
cosmopolitan communities. | 

In spite of the opposition and antagonism mani- 
fested by those who held it impious to doubt that the 
great majority of souls fashioned in the image of God 
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are to be condemned to eternal punishment, it is 
evident that the more hopeful and inspiring belief of 
John Murray and Hosea Ballou was meeting with 
gratifying acceptance. The denomination then had 
in Massachusetts men of unusual eloquence and 
power, who won the popular ear whenever they 
preached. In April of 1826, the year that the Town 
of Lowell was chartered, Dr. Thomas Whittemore 
preached on Universalism, in a hall connected with 
Carter’s Tavern, now the Washington House. In 
1828, the Rev. Hosea Ballou preached the sermon at 
the dedication of the chapel erected by the Universal- 
ists on Chapel Hill. Subsequently, in 1836, the year 
of the organization of the city form of government in 
Lowell, Dr. Thomas S. Thayer, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, preached to very large audiences. 
that overtaxed the accommodation in City Hall, 
eorner of Merrimack and Shattuck Streets. So great. 
was the popular favor that the Rev. John G. Adams. 
was invited to come from New Hampshire to the aid 
of Dr. Thayer. 

This state of things seemed to warrant the for- 
mation of a second Universalist society. With such 
justification our society was formed, and the Trumpet 
and Freeman of September 24, 1836, contained the 
following announcement concerning it: “A society of 
Universalists, consisting of fifty male members, was 
formed in Lowell, Mass., on the 4th inst., called the 
Second Universalist Society in Lowell. They com- 
menced with a zeal worthy of the good cause they 
espoused.”’ 

I trust that the statement that the new society 
was made up of fifty male members did not escape your 
notice. The fact was, as is attested by several writers 
of the time, that so great was the odium following the 
new movement that but few females found courage 
to make themselves a part of the congregations for a 
considerable time, and one historian speaks of the 
great joy of the congregation when the first female 
singer volunteered her services as a member of the 
choir. If there is anyone who entertains a doubt as 
to whether the Profession of Faith adopted at Win- 
chester, N. H., in 1803, has made its appeal to men 
alone, he has but to count the relative numbers of men 
and of women in any Universalist congregation at the 
present time. 

Meetings continued to be held regularly in City 
Hall, the services of various clergymen being obtained 
for the purpose, until the Rev. Zenas Thompson, of 
Maine, was invited to preach two Sundays with a 
view to settlement. He complied and gave great 
satisfaction, with the result that on February 5, 1837, 
he was installed as pastor, being extended the right 
hand of fellowship by the Rev. O. A. Skinner, a dis- 
tant relative of our former beloved pastor, Dean 
Skinner, whom we so gladly welcomed back to our 
pulpit yesterday. His pastorate began the series of 
nineteen, of which that of the Rev. Ransom A. Greene, 
from 1877 to 1911, thirty-four years, was the longest, 
and the present pastorate, dating from 1923, the 
second in length. 

It was in Mr. Thompson’s pastorate that the 
society erected its first church home, at the corner of 
Shattuck and Market Streets. Mr. Thompson took 
great interest in the plans and an active part in the 
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construction of the building, as is testified in a letter 
written in 1912 by his daughter, Mrs. W. 8S. Clark, 
who wrote: ‘‘As a child I remember the meetings were 
in a hall, while the church was building, and I recall 
how busy and interested my father was in making 
some of the architectural drawings. We children 
were not welcome in the rcom, when he was thus 
occupied.” 

The first meeting for consultation about the new 
edifice was held at the home of Otis Bullard, one of 
the prominent members of the Prudential Committee. 
How well I remember him! How many times have I, 
as a boy, listened to him in the Sunday evening meet- 
ings, when he would tell the need of truth and right- 
eousness in both public and private living, and appeal 
for more ideality of thought and aspiration! Mr. 
Thompson tells the story of these consultations in the 
following words: 

“We met at Brother Bullard’s. We sat up around 
-a common three-and-a-half foot table, and talked all 
the evening; and, when we separated, we each felt 
that we had made a beginning, indeed, but a very 
small one. We continued to meet and discuss through 
the ensuing winter, and early in the spring of 1838 we 
secured our lot, and some time in April broke ground 
and commenced in earnest to make real the visions we 
had cherished with so much hope for so many long 
months. 

“About one year from the time that we held our 
first meeting in brother Bullard’s sitting-room, we had 
our beautiful church ready for dedication. 

“I remained pastor after the dedication of the 
church only about four months, being urgently re- 
called to the field of labor I left when I went to Lowell. 

“T would add that in all my various fields of labor, 
or pastoral charges, I have never had under my care 
so interesting a flock as that at Lowell. For six 
months, or perhaps nearly a year, at City Hall, the 
room so large and closely seated with settees that 
heads came almost together. I can truly say that I 
had the most beautiful, best dressed and splendid con- 
gregation I ever beheld. (This letter was written in 
1874.) Large as was the congregation (more than a 
thousand persons), I do not remember but a single 
head that showed gray hairs. (Reference was to 
Isaac Lovejoy, Esq.) 

“My attachment to the people of that congrega- 
tion was deep, strong, and lasting; .... but I was 
badly worn with care and hard work and felt a desire 
for rest. J had been in the midst of every part of the 
great effort of building; had preached three or four 
times a week, besides other parish work; had been all 
the time under a strong degree of excitement, of anx- 
jety and concern, and was really worn out. So I 
accepted the earnest call of my friends in Maine, and 
returned to my old field of labor, leaving a salary 
of $1,200 for one of $600. This last fact should go on 
record for the wonder and astonishment of churches 
and ministers of the present time.” 

To some of us the names, at least, of the first 
officers of the society are familiar. Solon D. Pum- 
pelly was elected moderator; David Tapley, treasurer; 
William B. Davis, ccllector; Isaac Place, James C. 
Hill, Hale Clement, Otis Bullard, and Holland Streeter, 
Prudential Committee. 


Mr. Thompson was succeeded by the Rev. Abel 
C. Thomas, the so-called “Quaker Universalist,” of 
glorious memory; and he by the Rev. Alonzo A. Winer, 
who later became president of Tufts College and a 
most eloquent advocate of prohibitory legislation 
against the sale of strong drink. The nine years of 
their pastorates were years of great surge and stress 
in the mental, moral and spiritual life of the com- 
munity, in which activities they took strong and 
commanding positions. The historian is screly 
tempted to linger over the tale of those days, for in 
those times there was great need of the message the 
Universalist Church was bringing, and the ministers 
of the Universalist churches were delivering their 
message in no uncertain terms; but I will delay only 
long enough to record the fact that a Third Universalist 
Church was formed in 1843, in the building formerly 
known as Barristers’ Hall, at the corner of Central 
and Merrimack Streets, where the Chalifoux Building 
stands. After a languid existence it was dissolved. 
The last two pastors were not in full fellowship with 
the denomination, but preached independently as 
ecclesiastical guerrillas. The Rev. W. G. Haskell hes 
stated that it was the spirit of intolerance which drove 
it out of existence. 

Did time serve, it would be interesting to follow 
the history of the society during the various pastor- 
ates up to the present time, but I must leave out many 
matters of importance. There was a succession of 
pastorates up to about the middle of the Civil Wer, 
when, with cotton unprocurable, the Lowell mills 
were at a standstill, business depression was over all 
industry, hundreds of Lowell citizens were on the 
battlefield or had removed to the country, and it is not 
strange that the finances of the society became so 
reduced that they could no longer employ a pastor. 
But the people did not remain long in the slough of 
despond; arrangements were scon made to resume 
services, and the society entered upon another period 
of prosperity. The Rev. John G. Adams, in his seven 
years pastorate from 1865 to 1872, did much to re- 
establish the society on firm foundations. He was 
followed by the Rev. W. G. Haskell, accounted to have 
been a very able preacher, and the first pastor whom 
your historian personally remembers. He was a most 
excellent penman and many of our older parishioners 
retain samples of his beautiful Spencerian handwriting. 

The next pastorate was of thirty-four years’ dura- 
tion, and was held by a man who not only watched over 
his own flock with tender care but was interested in 
the general welfare of the community as a whole. 
The Rev. Ransom A. Greene not only grew into the 
lives and hearts of his own parishioners, but also re- 
sponded to the call of his fellow citizens to participate 
in city administration. He was a real minister, visiting 
us in our sickness, lamenting with us in our failures, 
comforting us in our sorrows, rejoicing with us in our 
pleasures and successes, joining us in holy wedlock, 
and helping us to say the last words over the graves 
of our loved ones. One who has been privileged to 
be associated with Ransom A. Greene cannot be ex- 
pected to speak of him without emotion. 

A few years after Mr. Greene came, in 1888, the 
name of the society was changed by permission of the 
General Court to the Shattuck Street Universalist 
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Society, and the church prospered as it had never pros- 
pered before. Very considerable alterations and im- 
provements in the church edifice were made, to the 
added comfort and satisfaction of the members of 
the society. 

But along in the early nineties, the fact began to 
be noticed that many of the older attendants had 
died and many had moved from the near vicinity of 
the church to the residential suburbs, and that the 
neighborhood of the church building had been largely 
given up to business. The changes in the nationality 
and character of the operatives in our mills were 
causing our corporations to give up to other purposes 
the comfortable dwellings they had always maintained 
in the heart of the city, and our church was feeling 
the effects in loss of attendance. The future in the lo- 
cation on Shattuck Street did not look bright. Soa 
new location in the main residential portion of the 
city was secured, and the present adequate and 
beautiful building was erected in 1895. The old 
property was sold, and, again by act of the legislature, 
the name was changed, this time to Grace Universalist 
Society. 

Of the necessity and wisdom of the change of 
location, there can be no doubt. 

In 1911 Mr. Greene received a call to an old, 
established, and well-endowed parish in Charles- 
town, and, to our universal regret, felt that he could 
not refuse the call. 

To the pulpit he so long graced was called the 
Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, from the city of Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., where he had already, though a young 
man, shown himself to be a leader with mental poise 
and spiritual grace. He met all our hopes and expec- 


tations, only to be called away to a broader and more 
important position on the faculty of Tufts College 
School of Religion. 

To take Mr. Skinner’s place the society was for- 
tunate in securing another young man equally talented 
and with equal youthful earnestness and zeal (Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton). He is with us tonight, and I re- 
joice in the opportunity to tell him personally that in 
his six years’ association with us he established himself 
securely in the respect and affection of the community 
and endeared himself to the people of this church. 
It was with great regret that we had to accept his 
resignation, though rejoicing with him that he was 
called to a wider field of work. 

Immediately following Mr. Benton, the Rev. 
E. C. Downey was pastor for three years, and in 1933 
we were fortunate in having come to us the Rev. 
Isaac Smith, A. M., our present pastor, who has gone 
in and out among us for some fourteen years, making 
ever firmer the solidity of his position in our hearts. 
and our affection, and in the wider civic community. 
He has with him a harmonious and united people, 
who are awake and enthusiastic, and who believe in: 
him. Under his leadership this society is rededicating 
itself, at this beginning of its second hundred years, 
to the service of God, the elevation of man, the de- 
velopment of good will in the community, and the 
establishment of peace among the nations, and is 
looking forward to one of the most prosperous and 
useful periods of its existence. 

And of this old society and church we can all 
join in the hope and wish: ‘‘Peace be within thy walls; 
for my brethren and companions’ sake, peace be 
within thee.” 


A Significant Event in Washington 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


mee \WENTY-FIVE hundred people gathered in 

=| Constitution Hall in Washington, in spite of 
a cold easterly rain, on Tuesday evening, 
September 29, to express the interest of 
professedly religious people in religion. It was the 
second annual mass meeting under the auspices of 
the Committee on Religious Life in the Nation’s 
Capital, made up of representative Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews. It was something more, in its 
deeper significance, than just another meeting in a 
city where public meetings are no novelty. It was a 
public expression of a profound conviction held by 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews together. That con- 
viction is that religion is a major concern in personal 
and community life; that the church, using the term 
to include all forms of religious institutions, is indis- 
pensable to the continuing sustenance of religion; and 
that all churches stand or fall with the strength or 
weakness of the religious spirit of the community as 
a whole. Out of that conviction the Committee on 
Religious Life was born. Its membership represents 
forty-four different religious fellowships—six Roman 
Catholic, thirty-five Protestant, and three Jewish. 
They differ widely in important matters of creed, or- 
ganization and emphasis. But they agree on the su- 
preme importance of strengthening the collective 


power and influence of religion in Washington. To 
that end they have worked for two years in hearty 
accord and deepening mutual respect. 

The program of the meeting expressed that united 
interest. Three addresses on the general theme, 
“Religion and Church Loyalty in a Democracy,’’ were 
given, by the Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo, D. D., formerly of 
Washington and now minister of the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas in New York, the Rev. John 
K. Cartwright, D. D., rector of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception in Washington, and Rabbi 
Morris 8. Lazaron, of the Hebrew Congregation in 
Baltimore. Hon. Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of 
Commerce, also spoke, voicing the interest of the 
government in this significant movement. 

Three choirs represented the three cooperating 
groups. The choir of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church was chosen to represent the Prot- 
estant churches, in recognition not only of its musical 
excellence but also of its devotion to the ideal of music 
as a spiritual ministry in the service of the church. 
The choir sang the great choral anthems, “O God, 
Say Once Again, Let There Be Light,” by Spross, 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Praise Ye.’ The National 
Memorial Church was still further associated with 
the occasion by a radio address on the purposes 
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and significance of the movement given by the 
minister, a member of the Committee on Religious 
Life, on the preceding Sunday afternoon, September 
Qu 

The committee is doing something more than 
arranging occasional public meetings. Through the 
cooperation of the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
it has been sending letters, about 1,000 monthly, to 
the large number of new government employees in 
the classified service, extending a welcome to the 
churches of Washington. It has sent similar letters to 
employees in the various emergency branches, so far 
as names were available. It has endeavored to inform 
the various churches of the connections and prefer- 
ences of members of Congress, as expressed in answers 
to questionnaires. Such expressions of welcome would 
be worth while in any community. They are especially 
important in Washington, where so many of the 100,- 
000 and more government and District employees 
have a divided allegiance. Their roots are elsewhere, 
and they think of Washington more as a place of 
temporary residence than as a permanent home. The 
committee, on behalf of all the churches, wants to 
make them feel that we are all interested in their 
spiritual welfare. We want them to feel that they are 
not a fish-pond in which the churches are spreading 
their competitive nets, but that first of all we are in- 
terested in their establishing vital connections with 


A Universalist 
Noble E. 


HERE has recently come into my possession 
a large box of books, the names of which ought 
to be of more than passing interest to his- 

2 torically-minded Universalists. These books 
had been stored for a great many years in a public 
warehouse. The rental had been unpaid and the 
owner apparently had lost all interest in them, as 
year after year went by with the books unclaimed. 
The warehouse man was about to sell them to the junk 
man when he noticed the word ‘‘Universalism’”’ in 
one of them and thought of me. He was willing to 
turn them over to me, he said, if I would pay him the 
accrued rental of the years. I was unwilling to do 
that, as I am not a collector of old books. I told him 
that there is nothing quite as worthless as an old book 
on religion that has had its day and served its purpose. 
His rather interesting comeback was that if a book on 
the subject of religion is true once, it is forever true. 
Here was indeed a very interesting paradox: He had 
no interest in the books, but held that as books of re- 
ligion they contained sanctified truth, while I had 
little interest in them as sanctified truth, but loved 
them for sentimental reasons. For a nominal sum he 
finally turned the books over to me. Will you, dear 
Universalist, look into that box with me, and experi- 
ence something of the thrill that comes when you lift 
out book after book, written by Universalists of from 
fifty years to a century ago, the titles of which you 
have heard, but which your eyes have never seen be- 
fore? 
My feelings were something akin to the feeling 
that the treasure hunter must have, when at last, 
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churches of their traditional affiliation or personal 
preference. Each church is properly interested in 
what it has to offer; but through this central com- 
mittee we are primarily concerned in some church’s 
offer being heartily accepted. 

There are many organizations today for carrying 
into effect various programs which appeal to us as 
the practical expressions of religion. This committee 
does not concern itself with them, not because they 
are unimportant, but because it is concerned with 
something more fundamental, viz., the cultivation of 
the religious motive itself. As the original plan of 
organization states: 


It is our conviction that a vital religious faith and 
life directly affect a man’s idealism and usefulness as a 
citizen, and that although part of a generation may 
maintain high standards of conduct by living on their 
parents’ ideals, for which religion was in large part re- 
sponsible, such standards cannot long survive without 
personal religion, which is fostered by church loyalty. 
. ... The committee believes that in the measure in 
which men and women whole-heartedly accept the im- 
plications of religion—the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man—and live by these ideals in the 
active membership in some church, the grave problems 
which face the world, such as problems of industrial 
peace, fair wages, interracial good-will, international 
cooperation, and a wider opportunity to live the more 
abundant life, can be solved. 


Treasure Chest 
McLaughlin 


having found the pirate’s treasure chest, he gazes for 
the first time upon the age old gold. 


“Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Notice the name of the first one to come out of 
the chest—“The Bible—A Universalist Book,” by 
J. Victor Wilson, and printed in 1846. In this volume 
there are fifty propositions made and defended. 
Here’s another, “The Origin and History of the Doc- 
trine of Endless Punishment,” by T. B. Thayer (printed 
in 1855). The next one has an unusual interest in 
that it was issued by the General Convention of 
Philadelphia in 1857. It is entitled “‘Gospel Sermons 
for Congregations and Families.’”’ The names of the 
contributors sound like the roll call of our great and 
good of the last century. Listen to them—Whitte- 
more, Reynolds, Williamson Tuttle, Brooks, Eben- 
ezer Fisher, Chapin, Thayer, Eddy, Tomlinson 
(C. W.), M. Ballou, Nye, Leonard, Montgomery, 
Patterson, Cobb, Miner, Grosh, Ellis, Sawyer, Thomas, 
and J. W. Hanson. This book was intended to go 
with another found in this chest, called “Gospel 
Liturgies,” by Abel C. Thomas. Universalist con- 
gregations unable to have a regular minister were 
thus furnished with the whole service, including the 
sermon. The aforenamed book was also called “The 
Christian Helper.” 

A rather ancient looking book comes out next. 
It is “Sermons of Rev. Wm. C. Hanscom,” by J. G. 
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Adams, and was printed by Abel Tompkins, 32 Corn- 
hill, Boston, in 1888. Hanscom was a young man 
who felt the urge to preach the doctrine of the recon- 
ciliation, began his labors at New Market, N. H., and 
ended them at Waltham, Mass., when only twenty- 
three. The earnestness of this young preacher stands 
out. He has a sermon on ‘‘Zeal’’ parts of which sound 
like appeals of today: A zealous person ‘will not be 
kept away from meeting by any trivial cause. He has 
some regard for the feelings of the preacher. He is not 
troubled with the clouds, or the storms, or a Sunday 
sickness. When that day returns, it finds him in his 
place, anxiously waiting the words of eternal life.” 
His lament on his death bed is: ‘‘Could I live, I should 
preach more earnestly than ever. Tell all the brethren 
from me to persevere.”’ We need such zeal today. 

Universalists in those days were engaged in de- 
bates of various kinds. Sawyer and Wescott engaged 
in a debate in 1854. In book form it is called “A 
Discussion on Universal Salvation.” B. F. Foster, 
Universalist, debated with J. H. Lozier, Methodist, 
in 1867, on “Universalism and Fndless Punishment.”’ 
One wonders just how much good these public debates 
did. This one ends with the Universalist extending 
good wishes to his opponent, while the other leaves 
with the audience hissing. 

Just a list of the books in this chest is interesting. 
Here they are: “The New Testament with Notes,” a 
ponderous tome by Sylvanus Cobb (1864). Ballou’s 
“Examination of the Doctrine of Future Retribu- 
tion” (1834), published at the Trumpet Office, Boston. 
“Lecture Sermons,” by H. Ballou. “A Treatise on 
Atonement,” H. Ballou (edition of 1882). “Life 
Story of H. Ballou for the Young”’ (1854), and “Biog- 
raphy of H. Ballou’ (1859), both by Maturin M. 
Ballou. ‘Two volumes, “The Ancient History of 
Universalism’? (1871) by Hosea Ballou Second. 
Another Father Ballou book is “Ballou’s Voice to 
Universalists’” (1849). E. H. Chapin is represented 
by “Humanity in the City” (1854), and “Discussion 
of the Lord’s Prayer’ (1866). In collaboration with 
J. G. Adams there is a volume of ‘Hymns for Chris- 
tian Devotion” (1871). There are 1008 hymns given. 
Also “Characters in the Gospels” (1852), by E. H. 
Chapin. “The Life of Chapin,’ by Sumner Ellis 
(1882), is here. Stephen R. Smith has “Lectures to 
Youth” (1842). In looking over the latter, one finds 
much that is timely and worth-while for the youth of 
today, although very few ministers would get very far 
now by labeling their discourses ‘‘Lectures to the 
Young.” 

What a prodigious laborer that man Thomas J. 
Whittemore was! If he was not preaching every- 
where, he was writing voluminously. And if he was not 
writing himself, he was preparing someone else's 
writings for publication. A year or two before his 
death he published “The Early Days of Thos. Whit- 
temore” (1859). This volume is worth anyone’s 
reading. With little schooling, apprenticed for seven 
years, he rose from the shoemaker’s bench, borrowed 
a suit of clothes from three different sources, and 
preached, never before having even spoken in public. 
Here are two volumes, “Life of Hosea Ballou’ (1854) 
and “Modern History of Universalism’ (1860). 
Also “Life of John Murray” (1833). ‘‘Notes and 


Illustrations on the Parables—of the New Testa- 
ment”’ (1832). All of these by Whittemore. 

Sometimes in looking into this treasure chest, 
the eye is drawn to a volume that has an attractive 
cover that would suggest that it is a recent publication. 
Sure enough, here are a great number that were pub- 
lished in the 90’s. Included among them are “The 
Life of A. A. Miner,’’ by Geo. H. Emerson; ‘‘Gospel 
Criticism,” by Orello Cone; ‘“The Universalism of the 
Lord’s Prayer,’”’ by J. G. Adams; “The Manuals of 
Faith and Duty,” by a half dozen leaders of that day; 
“A Child of Nature,’”’ Shutter; ““The Purpose of God,” 
J. S. Dodge; “Our Word and Work for Missions,”’ 
H. W. Rugg; “The Leaven at Work,” J. W. Hanson; 
“Biography of W. H. Ryder,” also by Hanson; “A 
Book of Prayer,’’ anonymous; “Christian Types of 
Heroism,” John Coleman Adams; ‘Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary Second Universalist Church—Boston;”’ 
“Autobiography of Adin Ballou; ‘Columbian Uni- 
versalist Congress.”’ This about exhausts the books 
published during the 1890’s. Many of these authors 
were known personally by many of our readers. 

There are a great quantity of books in the col- 
lection which were issued after 1900, the authors of 
which are still living, the names of which it is unneces- 
sary to give here. You perhaps are more interested 
in some of the older books. Here are some of the 
1880’s: “Through the Shadows,” I. C. Knowlton; 
“Fifty Notable Years,” J. G. Adams (this volume con- 
tains important and interesting biographical material 
of early Universalist ministers); ‘Universalism in 
America,” Eddy, two volumes; ‘‘Endless Punishment 
in the Very Words of Its Advocates,’ Sawyer; ‘‘Uni- 
versalism and the Problems of the Universalist 
Church,” W. F. Crispin; ‘““The New Covenant,” J. W. 
Hanson. 

Strangely enough, there are very few volumes 
of either the 1860’s or the 1870’s. Didn’t our clergy- 
men write much in those years, or did our collector 
just happen:to overlook buying books published then? 
The greatest periods of literary activity in our church, 
according to the volumes in this chest, seem to be 
from the 1880’s through the 50’s, and then from 1880 
to the latter part of the 1890’s Perhaps the editor 
of The Christian Leader or some other learned Uni- 
versalist can tell us whether this is a fact, and what 
caused the literary drought in certain decades, and 
what caused the outpouring of literary endeavor in 
certain other years. 

It seems, however, that Thomas Whittemore 
was responsible for part of this literary production in 
one era, and J. W. Hanson in the other. In the ’70’s 
we find Hanson’s “Manna—Daily Worship.” The 
only other representative of that decade is “Our 
New Departure,’ by E. G. Brooks. In the 60’s, 
besides others previously noted, there is “‘Gloria Patri 
for Sabbath Worship” (1866). Before leaving these 
books of more or less recent years, there should be 
mentioned a quaint little Sunday school book, “First 
Steps Toward Heaven,” by Abbie F. Marsh. While 
this book was published in 1895, its cover suggests 
one of the old Godey’s Ladies’ Books. 

A number of very similar looking volumes next 
reveal themselves near the bottom of the chest. They 
are Universalist Quarterlies from 1844 to 1852. Also 
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‘“Paige’s Commentaries” (1845). A life of Murray is 
here, printed in 1857, with notes by the Rev. L. 5. 
Everett. A very old volume is “Thoughts on the 
Divine Goodness,” printed in 1828 at Montpelier. 
Another one is ‘Practical Sermons,’ by Abraham 
Rees, published in 1812. This, while not a Universalist 
book, is the oldest book in the chest. That is, we 
thought it was until the prize books of the collection, 
from a Universalist standpoint, came to light. They 
are “The Letters and Sketches of Sermons,” by John 
Murray, senior pastor of the First Universal Society 
in Boston. The third volume of this set is missing. 
They were printed by Joshua Belcher in Boston in 
1812. Except for a little discoloration, they are in 
good condition. I was almost tempted to insert here 
one of Murray’s sermons. It has twenty different 
propositions. How that man did like to argue! 

In this chest I found also an equal number of 
Unitarian and other liberal books. Space forbids 
their being mentioned here. 

The names on the fly leaves of these books are 
very interesting. Here is a volume presented by 
Thos. Whittemore to W. S. Balch, another by Sumner 
Ellis to A. C. Thomas, and one by O. A. Skinner to 
Thos. Whittemore. The handwriting of Otis A. 
Skinner is in one under date of 18538. Universalist 
ministers whose names I recognized as having owned 
these books are Chapin, Coleman Adams, Abel C. 
Thomas, J. G. Foreman (1855), Holmes Slade, J. G. 
Carpenter, B. Bruening, A. C. Grier, Benj. Lombard, 
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J. Britton, Jr., C. F. LeFevre (one of the first Uni- 
versalist ministers in Wisconsin), John S. Sargent, 
D. M. Reed, W. E. Manley, A. A. Thayer, E. G. Hall, 
A. Adams, Eben Francis, Fred C. Priest, L. J. Dins- 
more, and others. 

In looking on the fly leaves of the volumes in this 
chest, I find two items of unusual interest. In a non- 
Universalist volume by John Burnett, “An Fssay on 
the Deity of Christ,” published in London in 1835, 
this is written in: “Presented by the author to the 
Cork Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society for the Boston Anti- 
Slavery Fair. Camberwell, Oct. 9, 1846.” The other 
item concerns one of our well-known ministers. In a 
volume entitled ‘‘Farly Years of Christianity,” by 
Pressense, there is the signature “‘Marion D. Shutter, 
Morgan Park, Ill., April 4, 1881.” In another the 
signature which I assume to have been written by 
Dr. Shutter with the address and date, ‘Sullivan, 
Ohio, 1877.” If Dr. Shutter has been worrying or 
wondering where these strays or roamers have been all 
these years, this is to assure him that the lost have 
been found and may pretty soon, like the prodigal, 
be coming his way for admittance into the master’s 
house. 

After a more careful perusal of some of these 
volumes, I plan to offer them to our theological 
schools, that they may have more complete libraries 
on historic Universalism. In the meantime I shall be 
seeking the wisdom of the ancients and living with 
the enthusiasm and spirit of the fathers. 


The Religious Basis of Security’ 


D. Stanley Rawson 


mS) SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that there are four 

ke fundamental wishes: namely, the wish for 
(yi) security, recognition, adventure, and affec- 
tion. Security, I think, is perhaps one of the 
most important of these four fundamental wishes. 
Every one of us wants security. We all want good 
homes, that will protect us from the elements; we all 
want to have enough money put away so that we shall 
be secure in the years to come; we all want a sound 
nation that does not tremble because of world con- 
ditions; we want a nation that is secure in times of 
peace and war. It is not difficult to see why this wish 
for security should be so important, inasmuch as 
security plays such a vital part in our daily lives, as 
well as in the lives of those who surround us. 

Perhaps, beyond these material things that have 
been mentioned, there is a great desire in most people 
for religious security. It may not be evident all the 
time, it may not be stressed so much as some of the 
other wishes are, but it exists in a great many people. 
In fact we might say that it exists in all people, but 
some are not willing to admit it nor do they realize or 
recognize its importance. 

We need a religion in order to bring about the 
moral security and social security that we are ever in 
search of, or rather, that we feel we need. 

We have been living through a period of years 
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*Address at young people’s rally, Murray Grove, N. J., 
September 6, 1936. 


when the morals of our world have slipped. They have 
slid down to a new low level. 

Habits prevail today that would have shocked to 
death our ancestors some few years back. Perhaps the 
reason for this has been the fact that the church has 
failed to play the important role in community life that 
it did a few generations ago. Little towns have seen 
their churches dwindle down to only a few old faithfuls, 
and have eventually seen the doors close. Big city 
churches that once upon a time were full of a Sunday 
morning, now have but a few people in attendance. 

Outside interests have taken the church from the 
American people. Baseball, golf, moving pictures, all 
of these have contributed to the fall of morality. They 
have helped us to become morally insecure. Religion, 
which should play an important part in the everyday 
lite of all people, has been forgotten and relegated to 
the rubbish heap. 

We have failed to follow any particular code of 
ethics. Our own laws we have followed to some extent, 
but they are not enough. We need something more 
than man-made laws to help us in right living. 

About two thousand years ago there walked up 
and down through Jerusalem a man who gave to the 
world a true example of right living. His simple teach- 
Ings were the greatest teachings we know, and if they 
were practiced to a greater extent they would make for 
a much less confused world. Jesus, it seems, was di- 
vinely inspired and was able to hand to the world pre- 
cepts that are far greater than those offered by other 
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religious leaders. They must have been great, for they 
have persisted down through the centuries, although, 
of late, more and more we have failed to apply them 
to our mode of living. Jesus presented us with sound 
religious values, and in order to be morally secure it 
is necessary that we follow them out. That is what we 
have failed to do, and is one big reason why the world 
has not held its proper place in a moral sense. 

The second type of security that we wish for is 
social security. The very term, “‘social security,” is 
ambiguous. That is, it can mean any number of 
different things. We have seen the term used in con- 
nection with old age pensions, unemployment insur- 
ance, world peace, and in many other capacities. I 
want to use it in connection with the thought of right 
living and good fellowship between men. We certainly 
cannot reach that stage of happy existence without a 
sound religion as a motivating force. 

There are few men who do not want to see a time 
of peace, contentment and quiet settle down over the 
world. Agencies of all sorts are working to bring this 
time nearer. But the majority of people think about 
it all too little. True, they want it, but the breeze that 
should ignite the faint glow into a burning flame of 
reality is not strong enough to fulfill its task as yet. 
Social security such as we are thinking of now, must 
spring forth from the religion that Jesus preached, it 
cannot come by the sword. A security of that type 
must have behind it a religion that is not weak and 
ready to crumble. Rather, it needs a religion filled 
with spirit, enthusiasm, optimism, a religion that will 
point in an unquestionable manner to the steps that 
must be taken to bring about right living. When we 
bring about right living among men, then shali we have 
real social security. We shall be true followers and not 
merely stragglers, for why shouldn’t a belief in God, 
a belief in Jesus and his teachings, bring to us security? 

Some years ago nearly every Atlantic liner con- 
sisted of two worlds as far apart as heaven and hell. 
One was the first-cabin passenger, the other was the 
steerage. One was clean, sunny, healthy; and the other 
filthy, dark, sickly. 

In the main, it is not the fault of the steerage folks 
that they are in the steerage. Change the accident of 
birth and most of the first cabin would be in the steer- 
age and most of the steerage in the first cabin. 

Every shipload, however, is made up of two other 
worlds, and these also are as far apart as heaven and 
hell, and these are not conterminous with the first 
cabin and the steerage. I mean those whose souls are 
steerage souls and those whose souls are living in the 
first cabins. 

If the physical contrast is great, this spiritual 
contrast is far greater. Some will be found whose 
spirits range the broadest decks of the ship of life, com- 
mand the widest horizons, commune with the loveliest 
visions. These are the true first-cabin passengers, 
though their bodies are in the steerage. And others 
will be found whose souls are wallowing in the dirty, 
cooped-up pen of greed and selfishness. These are the 
steerage passengers, though their bodies happen to 
occupy the finest staterooms on board. 

Now it often is not within a man’s choice whether 
he shall ride first cabin, second cabin, or steerage. A 
thousand circumstances, or combinations of circum- 


stances, will decide this for him. But it is within every 
man’s power to lift his soul out of the steerage and 
place it on the promenade deck of the ship of life. 

Our thoughts, deeds and actions must be lifted 
up from the low place that they may have been occu- 
pying, our ideals must be raised to even new heights, 
our belief in the teachings of the great Leader must 
be cemented with a new and more lasting bond, in 
order to get out of the steerage and into the first class 
cabins. 

About us we see signs and reasons why we are not 
socially secure; crime, unemployment, corrupt polities, 
low standards of living, all of these lead the way, not 
to the best that can be had in this life, but to the worst. 
We have completely lost the spirit of Right that Jesus 
left to us. We must believe in the religion of Jesus 
Christ if we are going to get anywhere towards a 
security for all men. 

Today we are not morally secure, nor are we 
socially secure, and one reason that we are not, is 
because we have forgotten that religion is the basis 
of security. Primitive man had his religion and felt 
safe with it. We have gone beyond the stage of primi- 
tive man in somerespects. We know that offering sacri- 
fices on an altar will not be of much value to us. We 
know that burying guns, food and what not with 
our dead will do them no good, nor will it help us. 
We know that a rabbit’s foot is of no value in bringing 
us good luck. All these things we know. But we do 
not know that we must have a religion, a faith, and 
what better religion or faith is there for us than the one 
that has been followed by our fathers and our fathers’ 
fathers for nearly twenty centuries? 

Here at Murray Grove, more than at any other 
denominational point, must we be religiously secure. 
If we are not, these buildings in time will fall in ruins, 
the names of the founders will be forgotten, and all will 
be lost. 

We have inherited from the two men who many 
years ago walked these grounds, something no one 
else has, something we ourselves have not used—vision. 
They were morally secure and willing to abide by the 
Golden Rule. We need that same security, but we shall 
never achieve it until we catch the vision that Murray 
and Potter had. 

James Rowland Angell says, “It is my considered 
conviction that there can be no enduring alleviation 
of the social and political ills which plague us, unless 
and until there is an essential change of ethical and 
spiritual attitude in the rank and file of men.” 

How true these words are. How quickly we should 
grasp the significance of this great man’s thoughts in 
regard to what we have been considering. It is safe to 
say with all truthfulness and earnestness that religion 
is the basis of security. 


* * 


Not many know that a little white slab marks the grave of 
“Trooper,” a brave French dog, on the site of the Statue of 
Liberty, writes the popular columnist, O. O. McIntyre. Trooper 
served as a messenger during the days of war-torn France, show- 
ing loyalty and immense bravery under heavy bombardment. 
After the war he was retired to the little army post on Bedloe’s 
Island. When the dog died special permission was granted the 
U.S. Department of the Interior to bury him at the base of the 
island’s flag pole-—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Death in the Summertime 


Herman A. Newman 


w10 American Express Company Tour was ours. 
At times eating food that in this country 
would not be fed to animals, riding in rail- 
way coaches conditioned more for poultry 
than human beings, and sleeping in pensions that 
would make our transient-hotels seem like the Ritz 
Carlton—we covered the entire country, a circular 
tour of some four thousand miles. We entered Spain 
at the northwest boundary point, the city of Irun, 
traveling south through San Sebastian, into the 
Basque and Andalusian provinces to Xauen in Spanish 
Morroco, thence east to Granada, and into Catalonia, 
departing through Barcelona and Port Bou, the north- 
east boundary point between France and Spain. 

Give the privileged forces of any society a straw- 
man they can knock down, and they are bound to 
stage a show that will both highly excite and cruelly 
deceive the masses. FErring industry has had in re- 
cent years a new straw-man, namely, Communism; 
the European Nationalists have always had the Jew; 
profit-seeking war-mongers and naively sympathetic 
patrioteer societies have always had their “‘sub- 
versive influence,’ namely, the pacifists. And now 
the Roman Catholic Church, in order to protect its 
age-long privilege in certain countries, has borrowed 
the straw-man of the economie dictators, Communism, 
and has identified it with its already well-worn anti- 
Christ, the Devil. When wealth and the church join 
forces against the same enemy, whether real or con- 
jured up, one may expect propaganda to usurp the 
place of truth. 

Had his Holiness, Pope Pius XI, less readily and 
less bountifully bestowed his papal blessing upon 
Mussolini’s victorious treops upon their return from 
a merciless slaughtering of a non-Catholic humanity 
in Africa, we might feel more sympathetically toward 
these words broadcast by Fope Fius to the world 
only a few days ago: 


Beloved sons, exiled from Spain, your presence 
here fills our heart with an utterly inexpressible tumult 
of conflicting feelings of emotions. You have been 
hunted and sought unto death in cities and villages, 
in dwellings of men and in solitudes of mountain tops. 
How providential and pleasing to God is your demon- 
stration of fealty, honor and glory in these our own days 
in which it has been given to us to hear new and horrify- 
ing cries from the godless and the enemies of God. 


Charging the phrase “exiles from €pain” to ‘‘exiles 
from Ethiopia,” these same words might have been 
spoken as eloquently by the dethroned King of Kings, 
the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

And again we read, this time from articles appear- 
ing in a national Catholic weekly, under the title 
‘‘Advance Ye Soldiers of Christ:’’ 


Catholic countries are singled out by Communism 
not because the latter is anti-Catholic only, but because 
Catholicism is the only international religion (and Com- 
munism craves to be introduced internationally) and be- 
cause its followers are more closely welded together by 
definite religious convictions and identity of religious 
practice. 


When one nation declares war on another the fight 
becomes mutual. But the war which is being waged 
against Christ on many fronts is pretty much of a one- 
sided conflict and therefore the forces of evil usually win 
their immediate objectives. Lasting victory of course 
never results, because Almighty God must in the end pro- 
tect his Church and bring good out of evil. But if the 
army of Christ were in every country to mobilize, to 
fight his battles for the preservation and defense of his 
interests in this world and for their interests of souls, 
his enemies would never attempt even an attack. 


The transition to the factual circumstances of 
the revolution may best be made by quoting an edi- 
torial statement by Norman Hapgood, new editor 
of The Christian Register—a statement that is a sort 
of denomination] affirmation of the position I am 
about to make. Mr. Hapgood writes as follows: 


What has been wrought against the church in 
Spain involves much wrong, but it is not the church it- 
self with which one is led to sympathize. It has been 
archaic and inhuman. The people have been its oyster. 
At the present moment it is fighting for a renewal of 
privilege that leaves the rest of the population in a con- 
dition not far removed from slavery. 


When we applied for our visas in December, 1933, 
one of Spain’s minor perennial revolutions was under 
way. The consul informed us that there was no cause 
for alarm, but once again safely back in London 
after our adventure, five weeks of which we carried 
passports officially stamped ‘Sin Derechos’”—With- 
out Rights—we knew we had witnessed the prelude to 
a national tragedy. During this time on two occa- 
sions we had narrowly escaped death. 

The republic, which had been proclaimed but 
two and a half years before, and which was then only 
mildly socialistic, was already being jeopardized by 
the church, which was striving to re-establish itself. 
The Roman Catholic Church, for centuries the na- 
tional church of Spain, had been definitely separated 
from the state by the Spanish Constitutional Assembly 
in 1981. 

In 1933, therefore, as in the present life-death 
struggle, it was the church fomenting rebellion against 
the established government. 

Now let me try to give you a mental picture of 
the peculiar politico-economic circumstances in Spain. 

In a letter from Parcelona, dated January 10, 
1984, the following paragraph appears: 


The Communist Party is small and politically is 
relatively weak, except in Catalonia, where last week’s 
elections were decidedly “‘left’’ victories. 

Of course there are two Spains—really, old western 
Spain and modern eastern Spain. Madrid is a weak ex- 
cuse as a capital city in comparison with Barcelona. 
(And now comes a most interesting prediction, made, 
as it was, in 1934.) 

It is barely possible to envisage a Soviet State of 
Catalonia in the near future, but there’s little likeli- 
hood of any immediate large-scale revolution unless the 
church pushes her opposition to the government too 
hard. 


This naticnal dichctcmy, the two Spains, is a 
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fact that we must consider as vastly important to 
Epain’s future. Mile after mile of desolate waste 
land—untillable, or poorly tilled, muchly-rocked 
yellow soil, broken only occasionally by a small clump 
of pine trees, a grove of olive trees, or a few native 
dwellings of sheep-herders. This rather well describes 
the arid central-western tableland which occupies 
three-quarters of the 190,000 square miles of Spain’s 
area. ‘This is largely the Spain of which Madrid is 
the capital. 

We cross the Iberian peninsula to its eastern 
border, and of modern Catalonia it may be said that 
“Intense activity, considerable prosperity and pleas- 
urable variety are its characteristics.”’ New features 
and extensive changes are common, its chronicle of 
progress continuing as its autonomy has increased and 
its domination by the church decreased. 

The contrasts between old western Spain and 
modern eastern Spain are really unbelievable. In 
the Basque and Andalusian provinces the “archaic 
and inhuman”’ effects of age-long dominancy by the 
church are sadly obvious. In Catalonia, through in- 
dustrial development and organization and an in- 
telligently progressive attitude toward social life, the 
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lethargy of the national church autocracy has been 
cast off. 

As rebel leader of Spain’s Royalist-Catholic 
forces, it was therefore to General Franco’s advantage 
that he could launch his revolt against Madrid. Were 
the capital to have been in the strong Catalonian cen- 
ter, Barcelona, the reactionist forces would never 
have dared rebel. 

One fact we must remember, and it is a fact 
which our fascist newspaper syndicates, in headlining 
the barbarities reported by rebel leaders to have been 
committed by the ‘‘atrocious Reds,” have conveniently 
forgotten, namely, that the revolution was started 
by two groups opposed to the incumbent government, 
the royalist nobility, and the Catholic-party adherents. 
Together, they possess greater wealth than the govern- 
ment itself. It was they who plunged Spain into 
the present chaos, in a treacherous attempt to regain 
privilege and power, to rule again despotically as 
they had for ages past—to smother the destiny of a 
nation. It was not their freedom that was being en- 
dangered by the government, as has been the case in 
Germany, but their wealth—something, by the way 
with which Jesus, the Christ, had very little to do. 


My Kind of Security | 


John Addison Leininger 


exes! the close of an oral examinaticn held re- 

2 cently at the Harvard Divinity School the 
candidate was asked, ‘Now that we have 
explored your ideas on a wide range of sub- 
jects, is there a question which you in turn would 
like to put to us?’ After a moment’s reflection the 
student replied: ‘Yes, there is one question, and it is 
this: Why does advance in the intellectual life mean 
a decrease in one’s eagerness to respond to the de- 
mands of society? Why is a growing interest in the 
things of the mind accompanied by less concern for 
social reform?’ ” 

With this paragraph Frofessor Julius feelye 
Bixler began an article, entitled “The Unifying Fx- 
perience of Liberalism,” which appeared in The 
Christian Register for February 28, 1935. 

This immediately made it a matter of personal 
interest to the present writer, since he was the stu- 
dent who put this question. But his recollection of 


the query is somewhat different from that of Professor . 


Bixler. If his memory is correct, the question was 
stated, “Why should the study of religion from 
the historical viewpeint make a man a tired radi- 
cal?”’ 

Frofessor Bixler makes it clear that indifference 
to the social problem did not prompt the question. 
But Professor Bixler assumes that the student “was 
torn by diverse interests and was oscillating between 
them.” This assumption was a natural one to make, 
but it is not correct. This student had never felt any 
conflict, any diversity of interest, between the prob- 
lems of personal sa vation and social salvation. He 
believed then, and believes even more strongly today, 
that a reigion without social passion is incomplete, 
and that a social program not based on vital religious 
principles lacks the power essential to make it work. 


The conflict wes not so fundamental as Frofessor 
Bixler believed it to be. Without losing an intense 
desire for a better social order, the student had be- 
come disillusioned about the methods in which he 
had once believed and had as yet not discovered new 
methods. The faculty did not, at that time or later, 
give him the answer to his question, but, and this is 
the final testimony to the worth of their teaching, they 
had already given him the facts and trained him in 
the methods of study which enabled him to find his 
own answer. The solution had been arrived at when 
Professor Bixler’s article appeared, but it has taken 
another year and a half to clarify the ideas. 

The immediate cause for reopening the discus- 
sion at this time is a single sentence on page 73 of 
the report of the Commission of Appraisal: ‘“Through 
the church our intimate and highest experience be- 
comes not ‘the worship of God and the service of man,’ 
but the worship of God for the service of man.’’ Now 
it is true that, read in its context, this sentence loses 
much of its startling quality. Yet, the first time this 
writer read it, the words fairly jumped out of the 
context. It is difficult to conceive anyone making a 
statement more at variance with the Christian tradi- 
tion than this. If this statement is correct, then the 
best reason that the present writer had for going to 
church one Sunday evening five years ago was to gain 
more power and courage to take a place in the picket 
line at a textile mill at six the next morning. But that 
was not his motive for going to church that Sunday, 
and even less would it be so today. His motive, then 
and now, should be found in the statement of the 
Scottish catechism, “The chief end of man is to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever.” And, if he felt duty 
bound next week to walk in another picket line, hs 
purpose would be, not the service of man as an end 
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in itself, but definitely the service of man for the wor- 
ship of God. 

It seems to some of us, at least, that the tragedy 
of our age is that many people have no higher idea 
than material security. In fact, this appears to be the 
goal of a great number whose chief end in life is the 
service of man. Yet this same motive is responsible 
for our labor struggles, for Italy’s recent conquest of 
Ethiopia, for Hitler’s rearmament of Germany, and 
for the vast increase of expenditure for greater armies 
and navies everywhere. But, and this is where the 
tragic aspect appears, material security is impossible. 

But security is an insistent and persistent desire 
of the human race. Failure to attain it may cause 
one to end his days in a mental hospital, where at 
last he finds security of a sort. How are we to attain 
real security? 

The answer of religion at its best is, by renuncia- 
tion. ‘He that seeketh to save his life shall lose it, 
but he that loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
shall find it.”” While we are dealing primarily with 
individuals, it is well to remind ourselves that this 


truth applies to nations as well. One example is the 
Jews, who were never really a great nation until they 
lost their independence. 

By renouncing material security, we learn that 
there is a greater security, the security of the man who 
cares nothing for his life if called upon to sacrifice it 
for an ideal. Jeremiah learned this when he left a 
comfortable home in Anathoth to preach at the gates 
of the temple in Jerusalem. Augustine learned it 
when he left a good position in Milan to take up the 
monastic life at Hippo. 

The answer which the faculty of the Harvard 
Divinity School might have given, the answer to 
which the facts and methods they had taught in- 
evitably led, was this: 

“The history of religion shows, if it shows any- 
thing, that the greatest contribution has been made 
by the men who forswore material security and 
wealth, both for themselves and others, and sought 
only to know and to do the will of God. Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 


Great Books and Religion’ 


John Haynes Holmes 


E Bible stands supreme among all religious 
books as the expression of the genius of a 
great people, and of certain mighty men like 
Isaiah and Hosea in the Old Testament and 
Faul in the New. ‘There is no religious book in the 
world to compare with the Bible in the range of its 
influence and the height of its power. 

I recall that Mahatma Gandhi places the great 
Indian poem, ‘‘Bhagavatgita,” as first among all the 
scriptures of mankind, but this, I suppose, is because 
he isa Hindu. But it is a simple fact that the Bhaga- 
vatgita has never greatly appealed to people outside of 
India. It’s a great pity that we don’t think of the 
Bible more often as literature—a library of sixty-six 
books, 

Take, as examples, a lovely short story like Ruth, 
a melodrama like E'sther, a set of love poems like the 
Song of Songs, a great epic drama like Job, and the 
four biographies of Jesus, which we call the Gospels. 

Then consider there is St. Augustine’s ‘‘Confes- 
sions,” one of the greatest of all autobiographies, a 
book so profound in its spiritual insight that it be- 
came the basis of Christian theology for a thousand 
years. A splendid book on St. Augustine, by the way, 
was recent y published by that brilliant English 
woman, Rebecca West. Then, of course, there is 
Thomas a Kempis’s “The Imitation of Christ,’ I 
suppose the most popular religious book ever written, 
and a most as widely read today as ever. Who can 
miss the finish of that book who has ever dipped into 
it? “Know all and you will pardon all.” ‘“Every- 
where | have sought rest and found it not except 
sitting apart in a nook with a little book.” “All 
God’s glory and beauty comes from within and there 


*The essential part of a radio talk in the American Fireside 
Scenes, in which Dr. Holmes was interviewed by Norman Hap- 
good, editor of The Christian Register. 


he delights to dwell. His visits there are frequent, 
his conversation sweet, his comforts refreshing; and 
his peace passing all understanding.” ‘‘He is truly 
great that is little in himself and that maketh no ac- 
count of any height of honors.” ‘For these attacks 
do not contribute to make us frail, but rather show us 
to be what we are.” 

I suppose that of all modern books there is none 
that has had so wide a reading as John Bunyan’s 
parable, ‘‘A Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ except possibly 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I read “A Pilgrim’s Progress” 
first when I was a boy in grammar school, and I have: 
read it a dozen times since, and it moves me today as 
much as ever. 

Among modern religious books of our own time, 
first and foremost are the writings of Emerson on the 
one hand, and of Tolstoi on the other. If I were 
making a modern Bible, I would put the writing of 
these two men first of all. 

Dostoievski must be considered in connection 
with this problem of religion in literature. A new book 


' has been written by A. Yarmolinsky, an excellent 


study of Dostoievski. I would be among those who 
would argue at least that Dostoievski is the greatest 
of all modern novelists. What a moral passion he 
had, as well as a profound psychological insight into 
human nature. There is that story of his, ‘“Crime and 
Punishment.” A detective story, with conscience 
as the detective. Nothing like it since the old Greek 
dramas! Then there is his masterpiece, “The Brothers 
Karamazov.” But Tolstoi matches equally with his 
great contemporary, Dostoievski. There is ‘“Resur- 
rection,’ which is a translation into fictional form of 
those two books of his, “My Confession,” and “My 
Religion.” “Resurrection” isn’t as great a novel as_ 
“Anna Karenina,” certainly not as great as “War and 
Peace,” but I count it a supreme expression of Tol- 
stoi’s genius in the latter portion of his life—a welding 
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of imagination and spiritual insight into a supreme 
religious document. 

The religious point of view appears in other forms 
of literature. Poetry above all others. I began reading 
poetry early in my youth. I can remember earning 
money selling newspapers, and buying copies of Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, Whittier, the beginnings of my 
present library. I think our greatest poems are a 
modern scripture, in the truest sense of the word. 
Take the three great religious epics, Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy,” Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’ and Goethe’s 
“Faust.” I don’t know whether many people read 
Milton today, but I count it a year lost if I don’t 
re-read ‘‘Paradise Lost.’”’ Then of the other poets, I 
name five as of supreme religious significance: George 
Herbert, William Blake, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Robert Browning. 

Wordsworth and Emerson are the two great 
prophetic poets of our time. You remember how 
Matthew Arnold declared that Emerson was the 
friend of all those who would live in the spirit. Never 
was a truer word spoken. I suppose you know Mat- 
thew Arnold’s volumes of selections from Wordsworth’s 
poems, a little leather volume, worth its weight in 
gold. How comfortably it snuggles into my pocket 
when I go off on a train ride or into the subway, and 
how often I take it into my pulpit! Wordsworth 
wasn’t always great. He wrote as much poor stuff 
as any man who ever put pen to paper, but his best 
tops the heights. You see, I am a lover of poetry. I 
suppose we are born to love or not to love it, just the 
way we are born to love or not to love music. 

Shakespeare is life itself, and because life con- 
tains religion, the religious sentiment is in the Shakes- 
pearean drama—it has the vitality that ought to go 
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with religion, in any case. I’d like to prescribe a good 
dose of Shakespeare for this religious anemia, the 
pale, calla-lily type of piety that wilts and fades in so 
many of our churches. I count it a religious experi- 
ence just to read his gorgeous lines. 

We're getting religious drama again in our time, 
too. Look at Bernard Shaw. I never get tired of 
saying two things about Shaw, because most people 
seem never to guess them. One is that Shaw is fun- 
damentally a poet. Take Caesar’s speech in the first 
act of ‘Caesar and Cleopatra,’’ when he apostrophizes 
the Sphinx. And the speeches of Lilith in his “Back 
to Methuselah.” And the whole act of St. Joan in 
which the wonderful maid is tried for her life and 
burned. Secondly, I insist that Shaw is not only a 
poet but he’s a religious prophet. He was right 
when he called his “Back to Methuselah” his testa- 
ment to mankind. Shaw has given us in his best 
dramas a true religion, the religion of that undying 
creative spirit which makes itself known in every 
age, and gives us the promise of new worlds yet un- 
born. Shaw’s plays, or some of them, are the religion 
of evolution, and the best expression of it we’ve ever 
had. And what about Eugene O’Neill? A sort of con- 
temporary Dostoievski in the drama with psychological 
insight, pity, profundity, and power. O’Neill’s a man 
who hasn’t even begun yet to do the work he was born to 
do. Give him another twenty years and he’!l shake the 
firmament like the old Greeks of Athens. 

Secretary Wallace’s book ‘‘Religion and States- 
manship”’ is the finest religious book that any layman 
has given us in many years. If we can get a program 
to match the spirit of the book, we shall have a new 
nation, and perhaps that new nation will give us a 
new and greater literature. 


How Our Church Must Progress 


Leslie T. Pennington 


f=), HE method of liberalism is not an end, it is a 
m&\| means to an end. And yet this means lies 
yu] very near the end of the road. In a sense we 
have been driven to it, in science, in educa- 
tion, in religion, in government. We have been 
driven to it because all other means have failed. Ar- 
bitrary authority has become corrupt; tradition has 
become a stultifying master rather than a useful ser- 
vant; dogma, which in its day was a formative truth 
nerving civilized effort, has become deadening. 

I have spoken of liberalism in science, in educa- 
tion, in religion, and in government. The method of 
liberalism is fundamentally the same in all these fields. 
Science rests on the faith that the phenomena of na- 
ture will yield its secrets to man; and still more fun- 
damentally, but less articulate to the scientist, that 
man is a creature to whom truth matters. Further- 
more, the scientific method and the major premise of 
science bear man out beyond the particulars of private 
judgment, national and racial and class peculiarities, 
toward the universal. The method of liberalism is 
essential to science, and the scientific method and the 
scientific premise is essential to liberalism. 

The method of liberalism in education is every- 
where taken for granted in America. Even those who 


abuse it swear by the principle. The history of 
American education is the history of the increasing 
dominance of education by the scientific method. 
Most of our educational institutions, primary, secon- 
dary, and higher, began as religious foundations. 
They have come increasingly under the sway of the 
scientific movement. This is not all for the good; 
and unquestionably it bears with it great dangers. 
It has tended toward atomic, fragmentary, separative 
specialization. It has tended to over-emphasize 
reason. It has tended to secularize knowledge. It 
has tended to dehumanize education. It has tended 
to break down, rather than to create, the education of 
the whole man. Yet in this momentus transition 
liberalism and the scientific spirit have become deeply 
enthroned in the American character. The evils which 
have accompanied this movement will not be over- 
come by turning back. The way is forward. 
Democracy, as we know it in America, is the 
child of religion, education, and the scientific spirit. 
Like science and like education, its major premise, so 
poorly understood, looks to something beyond itself. 
It is the organic structure of a community based upon 
self-government. In a sense we were driven to de- 
mocracy because all other government failed; in a 
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sense we were led to it by a religious faith. Democracy 
was achieved in religious groups among the Anabap- 
tists, the Seekers, the Separatists, the Quakers, be- 
fore it passed into the character of American political 
institutions. Character disciplined both in public 
service and to transcendent ends was the major as- 
sumption of the founders of American democracy. 
Both the New England town meeting and the system 
of popular education had their beginning in the soil 
of New England theocracy. The conduct of both the 
religious affairs and the secular affairs of the com- 
munity in the meetinghouse was a symbol of a pro- 
found and essential unity which the expediency of 
later separation should not obscure. 

Salvation by Character is a half-truth to which 
I have protested, as have many of you; but it is an 
essential half-truth, and one which is the glory of our 
movement. We have insisted that a man’s religion 
shine through his character, and we need offer no 
apologies for the laymen and the laywomen who have 
lived by our faith. Public service is an established 
tradition among us. I am sometimes amazed at the 
number of our people who are giving their lives to it. 
Now and again someone raises the voice of pure spirit- 
uality among us, insisting that it is enough to raise up 
and sustain good men and good women as individuals, 
regardless of the social, economic and political order 
in which they live. This, it seems to me, is one of the 
great dangers against which we must guard. We must 
beware lest vested interests in our congregations lead 
us to the sin of pure spirituality. 

On the one hand there is danger of retreat into 
pure spirituality, or some form of that religious sen- 
timentalism which is disillusionment; on the other 
hand, there is danger of complete secularization which 
relies on force. Such movements as the Barthian 
movement seem to me to represent the first. Both 
Fascism and Communism represent the second. The 
real issue of this day is not the issue between Fascism 
and Communism. Nor is it the issue between Com- 
munism and the traditional Christian interpretation 
of history. It is an issue between a mysticism which 
can be realistic and the doctrine of force. If liberalism 
is to survive, and civilization requires it, we must de- 
velop a mysticism which can be practical. The key 
word is religious persuasion. 

Today leaders of both the right and the left are 
claiming that in crisis liberalism breaks down, that 
men are not liable to persuasion, that force is the only 
power which can move them. What is the deepest 
thing in man? The worth of man, says Plato, consists 
of his liability to persuasion. 

When Rome fell before Alaric, the Visigoth, in 
the year 410, Rome was more than a great city; it was 
the center and the symbol of order, peace, culture, 
civilization. As Papini writes, “Rome had faith in her 
invulnerability, in her sacred character. ... Her 
surprise, then, was greater than her terror, and her 
shame greater than her surprise.” Chaos and bar- 
barism had arisen to destroy culture, civilization, re- 
ligion. But greater than that event was its effect upon 
the character of one man. It started Augustine 
writing his ‘City of God.” It has been said of this 
work that in it “for the first time human reason dared 
to attempt a synthesis of universal history.” It was 


this book which did so much to help Christian civiliza- 
tion gather itself together and triumph over the chaos 
of those perilous years. Four hundred years later this 
book became the favorite reading of Charlemagne, 
founder of the Holy Roman Empire. It was the deep 
study of Frederick Barbarossa of the twelfth century 
—called the ablest of the Holy Roman emperors. It 
helped prepare the way for the golden age of the Holy 
Catholic Church—for the papacy of Innocent ITI, the 
“Summa” of St. Thomas, the beginning of the uni- 
versities, the orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
When civilization was again in crisis in the period 
preceding the Reformation, the influence of Augustine 
was one of the chief determining influences upon the 
reformers, Luther and Calvin. It was the influence of 
the Augustinian monasteries, representing monasticism 
at its best, which shaped the character of Luther. The 
theological position of Luther was strongly influenced 
by Augustine. It was elements in the thought of 
Augustine which nerved the soul of John Calvin. 

That philosophy of history which dominated 
western civilization till the thirteenth century, and 
certainly bore a decisive influence far into the seven- 
teenth century, is now gone. The world has swept 
us on. For good and for evil the scientific movement 
has come to full flower, nationalism has arisen, the 
industrial revolution has created a new world, Com- 
munism and Fascism have become powers with which 
to reckon in the modern world. The question is 
whether we can take the raw stuff which these forces 
thrust upon us and create a new philosophy of history 
which will do for our age what Augustine did for his, 
or, if you will, what Jesus did for his. This philosophy 
will have in it much of Christianity, even as Chris- 
tianity had in it much of Judaism. It will have in it 
also much of the Greek thought and the Greek spirit. 
It will have in it much from the scientific movement, 
and it will treat realistically the economic and social 
forces which play so large a part in shaping the des- 
tinies of peoples. It must give us a new sense of our 
human relations, running down to the agrarian and 
industrial roots of our civilization. 


DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS DAY BY DAY 
Barlow G. Carpenter 
Sunday, October 18 
Our liberal faith holds that the universe is friendly. 
Study Matthew 1-19. 


John was in “‘Doubting Castle.” He said, “‘Art thou he 
that should come or do we look for another?” In this time of 
war and distress many people are “‘in Doubting Castle.” But 
John got his answer. Do you get yours? 

“Is the universe friendly?” was considered the old “dark 
question.” It not only baffled the intellect but it lacerated the 
heart. 

Our answer is that justice, love and wisdom are at the heart 
of things. Our answer is that the problem is not the “providence 
of God” but the improvidence of man. We must learn how to 
live. And this learning how to live is not just “information? — ~ 
it is the cultivation of the right qualities of the spirit. The soul 
has powers beyond our estimation. We must know it. And this 
knowledge—that the divine powers are in man and not up in the 
skies, will yet change the ideal of society, change its methods and 
bring justice and good will. 
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Meditation. May I know that no hope vouchsafed to the 
human soul is too high to be fulfilled by Thy love and power. 
As I live in cynical days I resolve to keep close to the heart of 
true life. Once more I commit myself to the cultivation of that 
quality of life that is without futility, a faith that is without 
fear, a freedom that is without folly. 


Monday, October 19 
Love is without doubt and free in my thought. 


“Now, a man who loves with his heart, yet holds a doubt in 
his mind, is but a slave in a galley who sleeps at his oar and 
dreams of his freedom, till the lash of the master wakes him.”’ 
(Gilran.) 


We are understanding more and more every day that the use 
of our beautiful faith is a great undertaking. Here is something 
to think about. A man who loves, yet holds doubt in his mind, 
does not really love. He only wishes, which is good in a way, 
but not good enough. Such a man is a slave who might be free. 
He dreams of freedom, but before he really grasps it he falls back 
into the dull slumber of fear. ‘“‘The lash of the master,’’ the 
hard experiences of life, waken him to the necessity of embracing 
an attitude of faith, and he knows that he must either continue 
to be a slave of fear or make the effort it takes to believe, even 
where he cannot see, in the Eternal and Responsive Goodness. 


Meditation: I resolve that love shall be without doubt and 
fear in my thought. I know that as J allow it to express through 
me it heals my experience and gives me true freedom. 


Tuesday, October 20 
I know that only as I hope do I attain. 
Study Joshua 1 : 1-11. 


“Moses, my servant, is dead. Now therefore’’—now there- 
fore what? As we face calamities and discouragements, what is 
to be our attitude? The right answer is in this old story—‘‘Now 
therefore let us arise and go over this Jordan!” 

We have discovered that our people are not interested in 
new statements of faith. The new impulse in religion is to 
deepen, enrich and make more vital the great truths we already 
have. Our great truths must be made constructive, truly lib- 
erating and creative. To take this step we must say, “I know.” 
Knowledge is not just information. Jesus said, ‘“He that wills 
to do shall know.”’ Knowledge is individual attainment. There- 
fore let us know that hope is not just a pretty, easy sentiment. 
It is power, concentrated power, and it must be carefully nur- 
tured, cultivated and directed. Try out your hopes with this 
test—When we really hope, we know that sometime, somewhere, 
our hope will be realized. Say it many times, “I know that only 
as I hope do I attain.” — 


Prayer: Dear Father, my prayer is in the form of a great 
hunger and determination that my relationships with Thee may 
be more vital and effective. I am earnestly seeking a new birth 
of confidence that will make for clear thinking, right feeling and 
noble living. Amen. 


Wednesday, October 21 


Choosing is the test of character. What is your dominating 


desire? 
Study 2 Chronicles 1 : 6-12. 


Our proposition is that the life within determines the life 
without. A very startling illustration of this truth is the study 
of desire or aspiration. What is your “one wish?” Do you 
know? Well, you should know. We have wants and wishes, 
many of them, but the question is what is the dominating desire, 
because it is the law that, in one way or another, our outer lives 
are made over after the pattern of that desire. As far as our 
lives are concerned we can do nothing about heredity and, prob- 
ably, very little about environment. But we can do something 


about the cultivation of great, commanding aspirations. You 
say, ‘Can I make myself care for something I do not care for?” 
You certainly can. You can cultivate care. We can hold the 
truth of the Fatherhood of God in such a way that it will call out 
our care. That is one of the objects of the Daily Meditations. 


Prayer: Make more vivid within me, O Father, the truth 
of Thy Presence, lest, in the vain show of things, I lose my way. 
Be to me the most real of all realities, the constant impulse to 
peace, trustfulness and courage in my labors. Amen. 


Thursday, October 22 
“Believe the best, live the best, and the best will be.” 
Study Matthew 25 : 24 and 25. 


Do you cultivate the attitude of hope or the attitude of 
despair? In this parable Jesus faces the facts of life, for it is 
the poorly talented who are most prone to despair. And the 
egotism of self-pity leads us to neglect what we do possess. The 
awakening is certain to be sad. Pessimism is generally a pose. 
This is true because, while the ways of faith may seem hard, the 
ways of doubt and despair are impossible. The universe has 
trained our natures to hope and we can rest on that. ‘Believe 
the best, live the best, and the best will be.” 


“Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.” 


Meditation: My cup runneth over. It runneth over with 
goodness, now and always. The Infinite Substance of the uni- 
verse is mine without stint or limitation. In faith I raise the cup 
of my being to my lips to drink deep of its substance. 


Friday, October 23 
“T am my brother’s keeper.”’ 
Study Matthew 5: 7. 


In the days of political arguments and endless discussion of 
economic plans we need to remember that the final solution of 
these problems must begin with each individual soul. ‘No stream 
can rise higher than its source.” 

In Ezekiel 3 : 15 we read, “I sat where they sat.” This is 
the cultivation of the great emotion of sympathy. We may read 
it this way: “I looked through their eyes; I bled through their 
wounds; I wept in their tears.” We come to know our fellowmen, 
in a way, through the quality of sympathy. The great need is 
justice. And justice is brought about by our ability to “put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place.” Itis a great step in the di- 
rection of the final great mastery—to make Love the master of 
life. 


Prayer: Dear Father, I seek to be drawn back from indif- 
ference, from the folly of haste and clamor, to a nobler and better 
mood. My heart goes out to all my fellow human beings who 
are in distress. I would take hold of hands with them and help. 
Amen. 


Saturday, October 24 


“Find God’s living gift within you and no effort in life is 
fruitless.” 


Man’s fatal fallacy. has been—and is now—this attitude of 
waiting for someone to come and ‘‘save”’ him. 

But we are now entering a new age—a new impulse in re- 
ligion—when man will not try to discipline himself to endure 
unbearable conditions, but, through the use of his innate, spiritual 
power, subject conditions to the law of God, whose operation 
brings all things into harmony with universal order. 


‘Man is the Master-Power that moulds and makes— 
And Man is Mind, and evermore he takes 
The tool of thought, and, shaping what he wills, 
Brings forth a thousand joys, a thousand ills— 
He thinks in secret, and it comes to pass: 
Environment is but his looking-glass.”’ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ANONYMOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 


Several times recently we have received anonymous con- 
tributions for this page. There has been an insistent demand 
that we print no letter under a pen name or no letter criticizing 
anybody under a pen name. Our judgment is that pen names 
are proper. But no editor that we know will print any letter 
where he himself is not in possession of the name. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MORE TRUTH THAN POETRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your comment on my letter denouncing, properly as you 
now say, your editorial on “vigilantes,” indicates that the editorial 
right hand does not always know what the left hand doeth. If 
you will re-examine the offending article you will find that it took 
as its text Registrar Goodwin’s announced opposition to any 
unified reporting of violations of the motor vehicle laws, which 
ypposition met the editorial! approval. 

Edmund A. Whitman. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


There is more truth than poetry in our correspondent’s 
comments. In some ways he struck closer to the mark than he 
himself knew. We can say confidently, however, that what the 
editorial left hand was approving was not Goodwin’s attitude. 
The right hand concurs in this. And both hands and feet unite 
in appreciation of a watchful eye among our readers. 

The Editor. 
ok * 
THAT OFFENDING NUTSHELL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of October 8, I have just read the fourth para- 
graph under the heading, ‘‘In a Nutshell.”’ May I ask you to 
reply, or let others reply, in ‘‘Reactions of Our Readers.” 

Do you consider it honorable for a gentleman to hasten to 
the nominating convention, held in Chicago before the last presi- 
dential election, and by promising Mr. Garner the Vice-Presi- 
dency, induce him (Mr. Garner) to go back on his past record 
against the repeal of the prohibition amendment, and support the 
saloon, in order that said gentleman could thus secure his own 
election to the Presidency of the United States by capturing the 
Southern vote? Also, do you consider it honorable for a gentle- 
man when so elected to the Presidency to violate practically all 
the promises made in the party platform on which he was elected? 
May I also commend the sixth paragraph “In a Nutshell.” 

B.G. 

Chicago, Ill. 


What we said was: ‘‘One thing is sure about the Presidential 
election: A clean, honorable, upright and able gentleman will 
occupy the White House.” 

The Editor. 
WISE TO DROP PROFESSOR ROBINSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Probably all who read the editorial ‘“Throw him out if he 
teaches,” will be sorry to learn of the dismissal of Professor 
Robinson from the Universalist fellowship, and particularly be- 
cause of his theological training and experience as a minister. 
On the other hand, there is a need for the law which “makes it 
mandatory to drop ministers who engage in secular business 
unconnected with denominational enterprises,” and if exceptions 
are made to a law enacted for the good of the majority that law 
will soon lose its effectiveness. 

I repeat, we are sorry to lose Professor Robinson because he 
is a bonafide trained minister, but there have been cases, in other 
denominations at least, in which teachers and professors with no 
theological training have repeatedly taken positions as ministers 
of churches, and usually to the chagrin of denominational! leaders 


who feel that the engagement by the churches of men whose 
pastoral work is a secondary consideration is unfair to recent 
divinity school graduates and unemployed ministers. As a rule 
these quasi-clergy are fluent and even brilliant speakers, and 
parish committees are naturally impressed with their abilities. 

It would be one thing if the churches which engage such 
men received permanent benefits from their pastorates, but 
generally speaking the part-time minister gives very little time 
to pastoral work, and so the church loses strength. Better to have 
a less talented hard-working pastor, particularly in village 
churches, than merely a gifted speaker. Not infrequently these 
laity-clergy flit from parish to parish, using the sacred office of 
pastor as an extra source of income. 

In justice to the churches and to the ministers themselves it 
would appear that the proviso to drop ministers who engage in 
other work is a wise and necessary regulation. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

North Hatley, Que. 

* * 
THINKS WE SHOULD HAVE EDITED IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has just been called to the following paragraph 
of an article on page 525 of your issue of April 25, 1936: 

I do not know of any living persons who best exem- 

lify the American ideals. JI should suppose, however, 

that Postmaster-General Farley comes as near it as 

anyone. He is energetic, loyal to his friends, personally 
clean, strong for success, genial in manner, tall and vigor- 

ous in appearance, and not unduly perturbed by the 

niceties of morals and manners. 

Permit me to say that in a crisis like the present I consider 
the author took an unfair advantage in so subtly injecting politics 
into his article, and that since he did so you, as editor, should 
have stricken it out. 

Sybil A. Howe. 

Dixfield, Maine. 


This refers to an article by Elmo Robinson—“The Nature 
of American Ideals.” The quotation is from a reply to Mr. 
Robinson’s question, written by the president of a theological 
school. Robinson was illustrating a point, not stating a political 
conviction. 

The Editor. 
* * 
THE OLD CHURCH AT YARMOUTHPORT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The account of the 100th anniversary of the Yarmouthport 
church, in the Leader of Sept. 19 interested me greatly. However, 
there must have been a typographical error, for the church was 
reopened in 1925, and I well remember that day in July, of that 
year, for I was the preacher at the opening and subsequent ser- 
vices. I find myself wandering back to those days when I was 
trying to persuade the Yarmouthport people to open the church. 
It was at the time when the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. was doing 
a lot in the way of opening defunct churches. 

In the summer of 1925 I was supplying the pulpit in Chatham 
for Dr. R. Perry Bush, and after a conference with Dr. Coons I set 
out to endeavor to open the Yarmouthport church. I had been 
on the Cape for but a few weeks and knew little of its geography. 
I inquired about Chatham as to the quickest way to get to the 
place. One bright soul had the brilliant idea that I should get off 
the train at the Bass River station and then it would be but a 
mile to the north road and Yarmouthport. It was a scorching hot 
day. After about a five-mile hike I got to Yarmouthport and 
found Mrs. Knowles. I had little difficulty in convincing her to 
open the church. She was at once in favor of the idea, as was a 
Mr. Mathews. After asking point blank if we could clean the 
church and hold a service on the following Sunday they all con- 
sented. We did, the church was crowded to the doors, people of 
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all denominations were present. The hymnals we had to use were 
of the vintage of the time the Publishing House was first estab- 
lished on Cornhill. : 

Hach week we continued, always hoping that one side of the 
church would hold up until the service was over. Finally Dr. Z. B. 
Phillips, rector of the Church of the Epiphany of Washington, 
offered his beautiful garden for a fete in order to raise funds to 
repair the church. His daughters served tea. Joseph C. Lincoln 
read and there was chamber music, sponsored largely by Dr. 
Phillips. When the fete was over only $80 was lacking to repair 
the church, and this quickly came from the Massachusetts 
Convention. 

It was a pleasant treat to preach in that old church each 
Sunday afternoon during the summer of 1925, to meet the people 
and share with them their hunger to have the Universalist church 
open. They were genuine people and they took hold and the result 
has been gratifying. Here was a church closed for twenty-five 
years and since reopening has been going stronger than ever. 
I hope that the years will bring greater prosperity to the Yar- 
mouthport church. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Bath, Maine. 


* * 


TOO MANY PLACES WHERE LIQUOR IS SOLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you please find space in the very next issue of the Leader 
to insert the three questions which will appear on the ballot at 
the November election on no license? 

“There are many people who will vote “‘no license” in town 
or city, if the matter is brought to their attention. 

If the majority of a town or city votes ‘“‘no license” it will 
give the protesters a reasonable argument when they appear be- 
fore the License Board to object to any more saloons. 

I am sure you will agree with me that we already have too 
many places where liquor is sold. 

Let us do what we can do—now. There won’t be another 
opportunity to vote no license for two years, I believe. 

Jane Reid. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


The questions which will appear on the ballot in Massa- 
chusetts are as follows: 

1. Shall licenses be granted in this city (or town) for the 
gale therein of all alcoholic beverages (whiskey, ram, gin, malt 
beverages, wines and all other alcoholic beverages)? . 

2. Shall licenses be granted in this city (or town) for the 
sale therein of wines and malt beverages (wines and beer, ale and 
all other malt beverages)? 

3. Shall licenses be granted in this city (or town) for the sale 
therein of all alcoholic beverages in packages, so called, not to be 
drunk on the premises? 


* * 


PROPERTY RIGHTS AND HUMAN RIGHTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There you go! Spreading the vicious fallacy—so helpful 
to agitators in appealing to self-pityers—that in our legal struc- 
ture there is in effect a difference between property rights and 
human rights. 

Or did you really intend to convey a different meaning 
when, in your issue of September 26, 1936, you displayed from 
“In’a Nutshell” this kernel: 


Are you afraid to say publicly that human rights 
are vastly more important than property rights? If 
so, don’t set yourself up as a public teacher. 


All rights recognized in law are human rights. There are 
no property rights, except in the sense that before and particu- 
larly since Runnymede the trend has been firmly to fix in terms 
of law the fact that every human right is the property of each 


_ free individual. ; 
Before Blackstone’s time the common law judges had covered 


the ground (so far as it could be covered in a monarchy) by close 
logic and refinement of reasoning to the point, for instance, that 
a gentle love-tap, if resented by the recipient, was deemed to be 
a breach of the law which postulated the inviolability of the 
person. It is true that in his time the words “‘rights of persons” 
and “rights of property’’ were in common use, but relating pri- 
marily to the form of the action required for procedure in court. 

Disregard for “human rights” is due to selfishness of men 
and women, and not to any lack of recognition of such rights 
under our laws. 

Lack of understanding of that fact has in late years led to 
the enactment of legislation at the insistence of champions of 
“human rights,’’ which may have an effect opposite to that in- 
tended. For example, the recent statute in the state of New 
York which abolished the right of action for breach of promise 
to marry, and the like. 

In other words, nearly everything we do nowadays to exalt 
human rights results in a paring down of rights conceded long 
since and neglected in our eagerness to amend something or 
other, anything but our own conduct, instead of following the 
plain course of doing justly and standing firmly on our rights 
secured for us by hands stronger than ours. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 

New York City. 

* * 


METHUSELAH, ROLLINS AND OTHERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a few words about Methuselah and Iam done. Mr. 
Rollins of Texas is entitled to his method of exegesis, I would 
say, only his method differs from mine. 

Mr. Rollins remarks that I have not hinted what Methuse- 
lah’s 969 years mean, and proceeds to give us a parable, unique 
certainly, whether sound or not the readers of the Leader may 
determine for themselves according to their own methods or 
systems of exegesis or of interpretation. 

My own viewpoint simply regards these stories of such great 
age in the opening chapters of Genesis as legends, as “‘hero tales.” 
The Hebrew word Adam undoubtedly possesses a generic mean- 
ing, not the name of a single individual. Whether such a man as 
Noah ever lived, or even our old friend Methuselah, is immaterial. 
To regard these stories of men living on toward a millennium of 
years, in any case, is not history. No evidence can be found in all 
history of any man or woman living much beyond a century. 

The closing paragraph of our friend from Texas contains a 
most challenging thought. The world which has attained so 
much wealth and wisdom, and perhaps headed for another de- 
bacle in history. Parable or no parable, Methuselah of 969 years, 
or of ninety years, or no Methuselah as an individual, we have 
cause for much thought. 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 

oe * 
TAKES ‘X’’ TOO SERIOUSLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the article written by “‘X” in the May 16 
Leader. It is the first writing I have ever wished omitted from 
the Leader. It is hard to tell its aim, which seemed to be gar- 
casm or ridicule of the beautiful Easter service. To change 
Haster to “Evasion,” would never meet the laymen’s approval. 
The doctrine of immortality is not ‘‘absurd’”’ even if misunder- 
stood or unexplainable. ‘‘X”’ is unqualified to preach or teach. 

An Old Reader of the Leader. 
* * 


FROM A LOYAL READER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am ninety-four years old, and have kept a diary every 
day since I was twelve years old. I signed for the Leader in 
1862. I do not remember of losing a copy. I always gave them 
to friends. Here isa V to continue mine. 

George Gregg. 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Understanding Our World 


A NEW CHINA CONFRONTS JAPAN 


The Japanese Navy’s decision of September 21 to increase 
its marine forces at Shanghai climaxed a long series of events in 
China during the past two months which has slowly worked up 
to a new crisis in Sino-Japanese relations. Three developments 
stand out in this period: the Kwangsi peace settlement; the 
murders of four Japanese since August 24; and the extreme de- 
liberation manifested by Japan in presenting its demands at 
Hanking in connection with these incidents. Hach of these 
developments underlines the continued growth of that deter- 
mined spirit of resistance to Japanese aggression which has 
seized upon China since last December. - 

At the end of July, following Nanking’s triumph in Kwang- 
tung, it was generally expected that Chiang Kai-shek would 
speedily enforce his dictates on neighboring Kwangsi province. In 
the settlement reached between Chiang Kai-shek and the Kwang- 
si leaders, however, the latter have won out in virtually every 
respect. By government mandate on September 5, Li Tsung-jen, 
commander of the Kwangsi forces, was appointed Pacification 
Commissioner for Kwangsi province; General Pai Chung-hsi, 
General Li’s aide, was named a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Council at Nanking; and Huang 
Shao-hsiung, earlier appointed governor of Kwangsi province, 
was re-assigned as chairman of Chekiang province. Nanking’s 
troops are being withdrawn from Kwangtung. The proscription 
against Li Chi-shen, Tsai Ting-kai, commander of the 19th 
Route Army, and other participants in the anti-Japanese Fukien 
government of 1933-1984, all of whom have been associated with 
the present Kwangsi movement, has been lifted and they have 
been given official positions. The Kwangsi forces have been 
enrolled as the Fifth National Army of China, but under terms 
which apparently barred the reconstituted 19th Route Army 
as an independent unit. At the insistence of the Kwangsi leaders, 
it is also reported that Chiang Kai-shek agreed to lift the re- 
strictions he has continuously enforced on freedom of press, 
speech and assembly. If this item were carried into effect, the 
anti-Japanese movement would speedily assume united nation- 
wide proportions. It would signalize an outstanding reversal of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s steady policy of refusing to build a national 
movement of resistance on a popular basis. There is no evidence, 
however, that this policy has been reversed in actual practice. 
On September 18, for example, an anti-Japanese demonstration 
in Shanghai was broken up by the rifle butts of the Chinese 
police, with more than thirty persons injured and fifty arrested. 
Nevertheless, the terms of the peace settlement with Kwangsi 
indicate that Chiang Kai-shek no longer finds it possible to en- 
gage in a civil war which flouts the nationalist sentiment that has 
developed among the Chinese people. 

This sentiment has now reached such heights that it is 
doubtful whether Chiang Kai-shek can continue to guarantee 
the safety of Japanese nationals pursuing legitimate occu- 
pations in China, so long as their government adheres to a 
policy of aggressive political encroachment. During the past 
month two Japanese have been killed at Changtu, one at Pak- 
hoi, and one at Hankow. The Chengtu affair of Aug. 24 was 
precipitated by Japan’s insistence on reopening its consulate in 
that city—a move which was opposed in China on the ground 
that Chengtu was not a treaty port. The Pakhoi incident of 
Septemher 3, in which a Japanese druggist was killed by a Chinese 
mob, has been complicated by internal political considerations. 
The port of Pakhoi was occupied late in August by the 19th Route 
Army, as the result of a military drive into southwest Kwang- 
tung province from Kwangsi. This army refused to allow in- 
vestigation of the incident by Japanese officials, and made prepar- 
ations to defend the city against a threatened Japanese naval 
attack. Later reports indicate that the 19th Route Army has 
evacuated Pakhoi under pressure from Chiang Kak-shek. The 
third incident occurred on September 19 at Hankow, where an un- 
identified Chinese shot and killed a Japanese consular policeman. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese Ambassador, Shigeru Kawagoe, 
has opened conversations with the Chinese Foreign Minister 
at Nanking relative to demands concerning the Chengtu killings, 
to which have now been added the Pakhoi and Hankow inci- 
dents. The Japanese demands have been carefully formulated 
by the Tokyo Cabinet, and have received Imperial sanction. 
Presumably they will require an official apology, indemnities, 
and punishment of those responsible. It is also reported that 
they may require drastic suppression of the anti-Japanese move-~ 
ment, abolition of the Kuomintang, and further political con- 
cessions in north China, where Japan has been making piecemeal 
advances. In recent weeks, the Hopei-Chahar Council has vir- 
tually legalized the smuggling of Japanese goods by according 
them official protection after payment of a special tax of one- 
eighth of the national tariff dues; and Sung Shey-yuan, head of 
the Hopei-Chahar Council, has agreed to the principle of joint 
Sino-Japanese economic development of north China. On Sep- 
tember 20 the Japanese army secured complete control of Feng- 
tai, strategic railway junction just south of Peiping, by forcing 
Chinese troops to evacuate their barracks at that point. An at- 
tempted thrust into Suiyauan province by Japanese-Manchurian 
forces in late August, however, was repelled by the local Chinese 
troops under General Fu Tso-yi. 

It is clear that Japan’s insistence at this juncture on the 
broader demands noted above would place Chiang Kai-shek in 
an impossible position. In the face of the rising anti-Japanese 
tide in China, he can no longer enforce the general acceptance 
of extensive political concessions to Japan. The relative moder- 
ation which has characterized recent Japanese statements and 
actions suggests that they are alive to the dangers of the present 
situation, for which five years of steady Japanese military-political 
aggression in China are primarily responsible. A retreat from 
this policy on the part of Japan’s responsible leaders is the best 
insurance against a possible explosion of long pent-up forces in 
China. 


A NEW TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS? 


Although tension at Shanghai somewhat lessened during the 
first week of October, an underlying Sino-Japanese crisis of grave 
proportions still exists. In an effort to force China’s acceptance 
of far-reaching political concessions, the Japanese government 
has increased" its marine detachments at Shanghai and Hankow 
and has indirectly threatened resort to “‘positive’’ action. For- 
eign Minister Hachiro Arita, in a statement made to the press 
on September 28 at Tokyo, declared that if the negotiations now 
being conducted at Nanking terminated without result “the 
lives and property of the large Japanese population in China 
could not, of course, be left exposed to any further danger. It 
will, therefore, be necessary to consider the steps to be taken in 
case of that eventuality. The outcome of the present negotia- 
tions can be in one of two ways only: Japanese-Chinese relations 
will be either very much better or very much worse. In the exist- 
ing situation they shall not be permitted to drift in the ambiguous 
state of affairs as has been prevailing in the past. China is now 
at the momentous crossroads, to decide whether or not to shake 
hands with Japan. I very earnestly hope that China will grasp 
our hand in friendly response, whatever difficulties she may 
have to surmount.” 

China’s difficulty in shaking hands with Japan is illustrated 
by the nature of the demands which Ambassador Kawagoe is 
now pressing at Nanking. These demands far exceed the repara- 
tion which Japan might legitimately exact for the murder of 
five of its nationals, even if the relation of the incidents to Japan- 
ese policy in China since September 18, 1931, is left out of con- 
sideration. Harly reports were termed “exaggerations” in a 
statement issued on October 6 by the Foreign Office spokesman 
at Tokyo. 

T. A. Bisson. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Our Library Desk 


The Old Testament 


A History of Religion in the Old Tes- 
tament. By Max Loehr. Interna- 
tional Library of Christian Knowledge. 
(Scribner. $2.00.) 


Jew and Greek: Tutors unto Christ. 
By A. C. Purdy and George H. C. 
Macgregor. International Library of 
Christian Knowledge. (Scribner. $2.75.) 


These two volumes introduce a new 
series designed to bring to ministers and 
interested laymen the results of modern 
scholarship in convenient and readable 
form. If they are good samples of what 
the series is to contain, it will be popular 
with students of theology and the history 
of religion who wish to keep up to date 
in their understanding of what research 
has accomplished. 

The undogmatic attitude of the authors 
is well illustrated by the words of the late 
Professor Loehr of Koenigsberg at the 
beginning of his chapter on the prophetic 
era in Hebrew history. ‘It must ever re- 
main only a provisional matter, in view 
of the imperfection of the material through- 
out, to attempt to describe the rise, the 
height, and the decline of prophecy in 
Israel, a movement unique in the history 
of the human soul.” Yet in the short 
space of fifty pages the significance of the 
prophetic movement is explained and 
the great figures associated with it are in- 
terpreted clearly and interestingly. The 
text concerns itself with what can be posi- 
tively said, rather than with the matters 
which must remain in doubt. 

Dr. Loehr takes full account of the 
changes which came in the conditions under 
which the Hebrew people lived, making 
much of the point which the sociological 
approach to religion has made familiar, 
that the religious development cannot be 
surveyed without understanding the ma- 
terial in which it was rooted. But there 
is no over-emphasis of this point of view; 
the religion of Israel remains a religion, 
and does not become in this author’s 
hands a mere deposit of ‘‘cultural develop- 
ment.” The description of Judaism at 
its best, as a religion which tends by its 
optimism to help bring God’s kingdom on 
earth by strengthening the moral attitude 
of men, is sympathetic and judicious; the 
limitations inherent in a national con- 
sciousness of having been chosen by Provi- 
dence (a consciousness which “can as- 
sume a grievous character’”’ and sometimes 
assumes the ‘‘crassest forms’’) are not lost 
sight of, but they are seen to be the reverse 
side of a commendable feeling of obliga- 
tion to serve all mankind by upholding 
the light of universal principles. 

Drs. Purdy and Macgregor, formerly 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


colleagues at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, where the former is still professor of 
New Testament, have produced a most 
readable and illuminating text on Judaism 
and Hellenism; in their New Testament 
teaching they found the need for just such 
a volume so that their students might 
understand the background of their studies. 
Judaism is treated by Purdy and Hellen- 
ism by Macgregor. 

Dr. Macgregor is on sound ground when 
he emphasizes that the Hellenistic ele- 
ment in Christian thought is not a late 
accretion, but a feature of the new move- 
ment at a quite early stage. ‘‘The Church 
was half Greek almost from the first.” 
Paul and most of his co-workers were al- 
ready much influenced by Hellenism (Mac- 
gregor goes so far as to call them Hellen- 
ists) even before they were Christians. 
There was, Macgregor feels, a ‘‘Gentile 
bias from beginning to end of our New 
Testament.” 

The Hellenistic influence is seen in the 
language and literary style of the New 
Testament books; there is clearly trace- 
able an influence derived from Greek 
mythological ideas; there are outcrops of 
Greek ideas of God, though the influence 
in this realm is slight; there is Greek cos- 
mology in several books, and the nature of 
man is conceived in terms often borrowed 
directly from Greek thought; most of all 
in the Christology of the Logos doctrine, 
and in the doctrine of salvation, do we 
find ourselves in a Greek realm of thought. 

Greek ways of thought may have en- 
dangered Christianity at some points, 
but, as Dr. Macgregor makes clear, there 
is a credit side to the balance. They 
“provided for the message of Jesus in its 
wider import new categories which were 
more adequate than the purely Jewish 
conceptions in terms of which the gospel 
had been originally proclaimed.” The 
Christian message, by the help of Hellen- 
istic conceptions, ‘‘was now able to relate 
itself to a larger world of intellectual and 
spiritual endeavor.” 

The first of these books would have 
been improved by the addition of reading 
references at the end of each chapter. 
Purdy and Macgregor give an excellent 
short bibliography at the end of their 
volume. The text-book divisions that 
are employed make for clarity without 
dividing the books up into unduly brief 
sections. 

* * 


The Bible Today 


The Living Bible. By William Clayton 

Bower. (Harper. $2.00.) 

How can the Bible be made to function 
in the religious experience of a modern re- 
ligious community? That is the ques- 
tion to which Dr. Bower addresses himself 
in this study. Assuming the result of 


biblical research, how can the Bible as 
we now understand it be utilized? What 
practical suggestions can be offered? The 
author knows that the Bible cannot be 
restored to a position of influence upon 
the traditional authoritative basis. It can 
again be spiritually influential only whenit 
is seen arising out of the experience of the 
people who produced it. 

This book is a study of more than the 
possible uses of the Bible. It becomes a 
discussion, and a very vital one, of the 
possibility of restoring religion as a real 
influence in the life of our time. It is in the 
presence of deep questions as to the value 
of even those features of life on which we 
pride ourselves that we face again the 
challenge of religion. What do our 
amazing achievements really mean in 
terms of abiding human happiness and 
welfare? And it is in the Bible that we 
can find the finest and clearest record of 
the human search for satisfying realities 
on which man can rest all his endeavor. 

This is a searching discussion of the 
need of our time and a thoughtful at- 
tempt to define ways in which the Bible 
can throw light upon our spiritual quest. 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Rev. Robert M. Rice was preacher at 
Kingston on the evening of Oct. 4. 

From the Manchester Union we learn 
that Rev. J. W. Haskell of Danvers, Mass., 
has been called to the pastorate of the 
White Memorial Church at Concord. 

The Young People are planning a Tri- 
State Hallowe’en rally to be held at 
Portsmouth, Friday evening, Oct. 23. 
The national president and the executive 
secretary are expected to be present. 

One of our ministers in his bulletin says 
of the Y. P. C. U. meeting of the previous 
Sunday evening: “They left quite a lot 
for the minister to do.’”’ Unquestionably 
he is willing to do it, but he knows, and 
his young people should realize, that they 
grow as they do for themselves, and not 
through what is done for them. 

As one of the events of her birthday 
celebration Mrs. Ellen §S. Rounds of 
Dover read a paper before the Northam 
Colonists on her paternal ancestry— 
“Peavey.” As another, a “hit or miss’’ 
supper was held at Peirce Memorial 
Church, at which Mrs. Rounds was the 
guest of honor. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice of Arlington, 
Mass., Rev. and Mrs. A. A. Blair of 
Nashua, Rev. Will E. Roberts of Lempster, 
Mr. Walter Brown of Ashland, Mrs. 
Henry Sanderson and Miss Emily Nelson 
of Nashua, were recent callers at King- 
ston. 

I read of a motor accident, a man killed. 
The name seemed familiar, but I have 

(Continued on page 1342) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Little Peach and Her Dolls 


A Story of Japan for Little People 


In the month of March when a little 
baby daughter was born to the Kusabas, 
the young father and mother, the grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, and the other 
relatives decided that “Little Peach” was 
just the right name for her. ‘Because she 
came when the peach blossoms were at 
their prettiest,’ explained one of the 
grandmothers. 

“This is the right time to start her 
China Sama,” said the other grandmother. 


the family had a special celebration on 
March third, which is the day of the Dolls’ 
Festival. By that time she could walk a 
little, and what a good time all the big 
folks had as she walked from one to the 
other! Sometimes she sat down with a 
little ‘‘plump” on the mats, but the mats 
and her new kimono were so soft that it 
didn’t hurt her. 

In the afternoon after school Taro Chan 
and Aki Chan, Sadako San and Echan, 


Little Peach and Her Mother 


“T’ll buy the Emperor and Empress dolls.” 

“T’ll buy the shelves to set them on,” 
agreed one grandfather. 

“Ha, ha, ha!’”’ laughed the other grand- 
father, “‘I’m ahead of you all, for I have 
bought the little vases already and have 
arranged some peach blossoms in them.” 
He went out into the next room, and 
soon came back bringing two pretty little 
hand-painted vases in which were some 
dainty sprays of pink blossoms. 

Every one admired both flowers and 
vases, and grandfather looked very pleased 
when they praised his thoughtful present. 

But, of course, Little Peach herself was 
the center of interest. In her thick padded 
kimono, she resembled nothing so much as 
a bright, fat cocoon. The grandparents 
all looked carefully at her wee little face 
and at her thick black hair. As Little 
Peach was the first grandchild they all were 
very proud of her. 

When the little girl was one year old, 


and Sumiko Chan, the neighbor children, 
all came with gifts of small baskets of can- 
died beans or other sweets. They pre- 
sented these to the dolls and then all sat 
on the floor in front of the Chima Sama 
and admired everything. The Emperor 
and the Empress dolls had been joined by 
a set of five musician dolls, each one of 
which held a tiny drum or other musical 
instrument. Grandfather’s vases and 
some peach blossoms were there, too. 

After a while Mrs. Kusaba brought in 
little trays on which were bowls of red 
rice, which is always served on such an 
occasion. Even Little Peach had a small 
helping. 

Every year Little Peach received an 
addition to her collection of dolls, and by 
the time she was in kindergarten her dolls 
were complete. She had a set of princess 
helpers all dressed in red and white silk 
kimonos, and cunning little pieces of black 
and gold lacquered furniture for the dolls. 


There were cupboards and chests and tiny 
little trays set with doll-sized bowls and 

chopsticks. When all the dolls had been 

taken out of their boxes and arranged on 

shelves covered with red cloth, Little 

Peach invited her friends to a party. She 

went to their parties, too. For several 
days beginning with March third the girls 

in Japan have many happy times at their 

special doll parties. 


Irene Reiser. 
* * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR JAPAN 
PROGRAM 


Pictures. From magazines and other 
sources secure pictures of Japan and 
Japanese life. Mount and place on 
screen, wall, bulletin board or on tables 
for children to look at before session be- 
gins. An older class might make a scrap 
book of Japanese life and customs and 
present it to a children’s group. 

Posters. On Oct. 18 have a poster in a 
conspicuous place. Suggestion: colored 
card 22x28. Onitan attractive Japanese 
picture, and printed below arresting 
questions or statements. Each Sunday 
add a new poster. Appoint classes or 
individuals to be responsible for this. 
Call attention to the posters. 

Objects. Have a Japanese doll in your 
children’s group. A class of intermediate 
girls might dress one for them. Japan- 
ese cut-out paper dolls, 25 cents, may be 
ordered from Friendship Press, 150 5th 
Ave., New York. Encourage pupils to 
bring from home things made in Japan. 
Have a “Japanese corner” where these 
are kept. 

Stamps. A class of intermediate boys 
might become interested in Japan 
through a collection of Japanese stamps 
taken to class by the teacher or a pupil. 

Stories or Books. Consult public library. 
If you wish to buy one or two books on 
Japan write the G. S. S. A. We can 
recommend for any age group. 

Talks. If there is in your community 
someone who has been to Japan who can 
report things interestingly, ask that 
person to address one of your groups. 

Dramatizations. Children love to “play” 
they are Japanese boys and girls. In 
simple impromptu dramatizations after 
a story let the children act it out. 

Games. At your next children’s party 
play some games that Japanese chil- 
dren play. If your public school or li- 
brary cannot help you, write the G. S. 
S. A. 

Correspondence. Have classes write a 
friendly letter to Miss Ruth G. Downing 
(Blackmer Home, 50 Takata Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan) or to a 
class of children or young people their 
own age in one of our church schools in 
Japan. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


That the Presidents’ Council held every 
fall at Bethany Union in Boston is the 
wellspring from which inspiration flows to 
set in motion the wheels of activity in the 
Mission Circles of the state is surely true. 
Many presidents, secretaries, officers and 
state chairmen were present at the all-day 
Council meeting at Bethany Union on 
Tuesday, Sept. 29, accepting the hos- 
pitality of Miss Hersey at lunch. The 
state president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, pre- 
sided. For devotions, a responsive ar- 
rangement of the Lord’s Prayer was used, 
with Mrs. George Ball, soprano soloist, 
assisting. 

State chairmen of the various standing 
committees emphasized their particular 
interests for the coming year during the 
morning session. Mrs. Beatrice R. Cobbs, 
chairman of the Clara Barton Guilds, re- 
ported that there are three guilds in the 
state. They are in Chelsea, Palmer, and 
Cambridge. Each adopted a girl the past 
summer and made the clothes for her. 

Miss Kirk spoke for the membership 
chairman in the absence of Mrs. Minnie J. 
Ayres, who has moved to New York. 
“Mission memberships are still lagging far 
behind,” said Miss Kirk. ‘‘There is no 
magic way to get members. Just invite 
people, talk more about our mission circles, 
and ask folks to take part in our programs.” 

Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis, speaking for the 
work in North Carolina, announced that 
Rev. and Mrs. George Boorn of Brooklyn, 
Pa., are succeeding Miss Powell, whose ad- 
dress in the future will be Sunset Home, 
114 College Ave., Waterville, Me. Mis- 
sion circles were planning to remember 
Miss Powell’s birthday with cards on 
Oct. 6. Clothes, especially boys’ wearing 
apparel, seem to be needed by the families 
of many children and may be sent to Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

“Train our people to give instead of to 
raise,’ suggested Mrs. Mollie A. Raspe in 
behalf of a more general use of the mis- 
sionary boxes. Twenty-eight circles used 
the boxes last year. 

Mrs. Shellie H. Farnum urged that every 
circle have a friendly letter chairman. She 
referred to the philosophy of Mrs. Wiggs 
of Cabbage Patch fame, who said, “‘Some- 
how I never feel that good things belong 
to me until I pass them along to some- 
body else.” 

The energetic chairman of public meet- 
ings, Mrs. Mary Ball, announced the first 
meeting to take place in Palmer, the date 
to be Oct. 28. Mrs. Ball is lining up good 
speakers to explain the work and to inspire 
mission members to greater activity. 

Good programs are essential for good at- 
tendance and increased membership, re- 
minded Mrs. Elvyra W. Hamilton, chair- 
man of Mission Study and programs. By 


all means have a “World Peace’’ day and 
the circle programs should cover all phases 
of our missionary work. The study books 
on the subject “The Negro’? should be 
taken up, even if but briefly. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton provided each president with a care- 
fully outlined suggestion for mission study 
and programs. 

Miss Ruth E. Hersey urged members to 
show that they are Christian citizens by 
going to the polls. This year if never be- 
fore be good Christian citizens. 

“Rub in information and rub out ignor- 
ance,” said Mrs. Carol T. Restall, speaking 
for the Literature and Post Office Mission. 
“This is the advertising department. Give 
the members something to take home. 
Read the Leader. One pastor said that he 
would rather have his people read the 
Leader than to have an assistant pastor.” 

Mrs. Inez M. Moody announced that 
Miss Bowen is leaving Japan the middle 
of October. More funds are needed for the 
supported girl in Japan upon whom our 
mission depends a good deal to carry on 
the work. 

Mrs. Emma R. Gage is the new chairman 
of the Tufts College Fund for Women, the 
object of which is to aid the deserving to 
obtain an education. 

Mrs. Edith W. Polsey spoke for the 
finance committee, and reported a total of 
only 973 annual members for this year. 
It was announced that the sum of $3,000 
must be raised through the Christmas 
stockings this year for the Clara Barton 
birthplace project. 

Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner explained that 
when the national board last year made 
the Clara Barton camp for diabetic chil- 
dren its third largest missionary cause, it 
chose this method for financing it. 

Other reports were given by Mrs. Helen 
J. Copeland for social service and Miss 
Ruth Drowne, interdenominational chair- 
man. 

“The Institute of World Affairs was re- 
markable and wonderful, a tribute to Dr. 
Andrews and to Bob Needham,” said Mrs. 
Restall at the afternoon session. “Its 
rapid development and popularity will 
make permanent this latest development 
of Ferry Beach.” 

Besides the discussion of programs and a 
brief talk by Mrs. Ball on “The Duties of 
the District Director,” the spirit of Ferry 
Beach was revived in enthusiastic reports 
by the following: Miss Mary L. Fessenden 
of Malden, Mrs. Eloise Wellington of Mal- 
den, Mrs. Anne B. Coburn of Cambridge, 
Mrs. A. J. Buffington of Monson, Mrs. 
Lulu A. Fletcher of North Attleboro, Mrs. 
L. W. Nerney of Attleboro, Mrs. Eben 
Prescott of Weymouth, and Miss Mary 
Brooks of Melrose. 

Ida Ford Gough, 
President of Pullman Mission, Lynn. 


HONOR TO DR. LOWE 


About 125 of the parishioners of Dr. John 
Smith Lowe celebrated on Tuesday eve- 
ning the two-fold event of his birthday and 
the 35th anniversary of his ordination to 
the ministry. 

Tables were laid in the vestry and the 
people sat together in families or in friendly 
groups, sharing the food which they had 
provided, while coffee was served by Mrs. 
M. E. Wotton, Mrs. C. C. Sleeper and Mrs. 
HE. R. Veazie. A birthday cake decorated 
with an indefinite number of candles was 
presented by Mrs. Sleeper to Dr. Lowe, and 
lovely bouquets on the various tables were 
birthday remembrances. Many cards and 
letters were received by him, among them 
being one from Mayor Thurston, and 
friends and former members were present 
from Camden, Thomaston, Warren, Round 
Pond, Portland, Delaware and New Jersey. 

After the supper and the singing of the 
usual class ““Get Together Song,” Louis A. 
Walker voiced the sentiments of those 
present in a very beautiful tribute, to which 
Dr. Lowe responded in a most happy man- 
ner, saying that he failed to recognize him- 
self in Mr. Walker’s glowing characteriza- 
tion, but that he would accept it as a high 
standard to which to aspire rather than a 
goal which he had already attained, F. L. 
Clarke gave two fine trombone solos and 
accompanied in the singing of the chorus 
numbers. Eldredge Patch of Friendship 
gave pleasure with two baritone selections. 
Miss Geraldine Norton, a young pupil of 
Miss Mabel Lamb, showed great promise in 
her piano numbers, and Mrs. Lowe sang in 
her usual charming manner two songs 
appropriate to the occasion. The chorus 
singing from the new class books was led by 
John B. Robinson with Miss Margaret Stahl 
at the piano, and the program was closed 
by the singing of the hymn “‘Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds.” 

The members of Mrs. Glover’s class who 
were responsible for the meeting’s success 
are much to be congratulated. Following 
is Mr. Walker’s tribute to Dr. Lowe: 


Thirty-five years ago tonight, Dr. Lowe, 
you were ordained to the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. This was your commission 
to exercise in the churches a double func- 
tion—priestly and prophetic. 

You were set apart to a personal service 
to individual souls, bringing to those dis- 
eased, distressed, distraught—peace, integ- 
rity, faith, healing of the mind and, through 
the mind, of the body also. In our liberal 
fellowship no power to grant absolution for 
sin was assumed. You were not placed asa 
sentry at Heaven’s gate nor elevated above 
your fellows with some special and unique 
relation to God. It was assumed that by 
experience as well as training you were 
qualified for the cure of souls. 

But this was only one side of your voca- 
tion. The other was the prophetic. Even 
thirty-five years ago this was no longer 

(Continued on page 1342) 
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Connecticut Letter 


The Connecticut laymen, under the 
leadership of David F. Snow of Bridge- 
port, and an efficient committee, are plan- 
ning for organization and work through- 
out the state and in their several parishes. 
Local meetings are being held this month. 
On Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, the lay- 
men will have the entire evening at the 
annual Mid-Year Conference. 

New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fis- 
cher, D. D., pastor. The centennial of 
our parish was celebrated in May, and 
reported in the Leader. Gifts to the church 
included new memorial windows through- 
out the church, new pew cushions, new 
carpets, new hymnals, reupho!stered pulpit 
furniture and curtains and a new pipe 
organ. The church school picnic was 
held at Lighthouse Park with a fine at- 
tendance. During June the State Y. P. 
C. U. met for an outdoor get-together at 
the summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Fischer 
at Stony Creek. The church vacation 
was during August. In this period the 


Y. P. C. U. held two meetings. Church - 


services were resumed Sept. 18. Rally 
Day was observed Sept. 27. Again, as 
last year, two or three Yale divinity stu- 
dents and their wives will live in the par- 
sonage and will assist in the work of the 
church school, Y. P. C. U. and men’s club. 
The New Haven Council of Churches held 
the first meeting of the season at the 
summer home of Dr. and Mrs. Fischer. 
The wives of members were invited. The 
principal speaker was Max Brauer, a dis- 
tinguished Protestant German layman, 
formerly mayor of Altora, now living in 
Belgium. He spoke on the German church 
crisis. 

Stafford.—Rev. Clifford D. Newton, 
pastor. On Children’s Sunday a pageant, 
“God’s Garden,’ was presented by the 
younger members of the church school, 
assisted by the girls’ chorus, before a large 
congregation. It was in charge of Mrs. 
C. D. Newton, Mrs. Frank Lasbury, Miss 
Maud Booth, Mrs. John Brown. Mrs. 
Gilbert Wagner had charge of the music 
and presided at the organ. Two children 
were christened. Two weddings have 
been held recently in the church, the first 
in many years. In August Mrs. Newton 
delivered the address on old home day in 
North Orange, Mass. This fall several 
of our people heard Margaret Slattery, 
who spoke five times under the auspices of 
the Tolland County Council of Religious 
Education. A large congregation listened 
to an impressive sermon by Rev. Carl 
Storm, on “‘The Challenge to Liberalism.” 
Mr. Storm lived in Stafford before studying 
for the ministry at Tufts College. Rally 
Day was observed Sept. 27. Nearly all 
the pupils of the school were present every 
Sunday, so rally days make very little 
difference with the attendance. Several 


classes were promoted and a new class 
formed. 

Meriden.—Rev, Delmar E. Trout, 
pastor. The Mission Circle held a recep- 
tion for Ruth Downing on June 8, and 
presented her with $25 from the several 
organizations. Children’s Day was ob- 
served by an appropriate service by the 
Bible school in the church auditorium, 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
Each member was given a potted plant. 
The annual picnic of the school was held 
June 20 at the Kifmire farm. A new ven- 
ture is a Wednesday evening concert on 
the church chimes, by Edward R. Smith. 
St. Paul’s has the only set of chimes in the 
city. There has been much favorable 
comment. The state board of the Y. P. 
C. U. met here on Sunday, Sept. 27. 
Luncheon was served by the union. Dur- 
ing May and June the pastor gave ad- 
dresses before the Federation of Bible 
Classes, Home for the Aged, Masonic 
bodies, here and elsewhere, as associate 
grand chaplain. He also had a part on 
the program of the Trade School gradua- 
tion. He represented the State Convention 
at the one hundredth anniversary service 
in New Haven, May 24, and attended the 
banquet on the following evening. St. 
Paul’s had a delegation of seven at the 
State Convention in Stamford. The ladies 
will hold the annual fair and sale on 
Wednesday, Nov. 18. 

Norwich.—Reyv. Richard H. Bird, Jr., 
pastor. During the summer vacation ex- 
tensive improvements were made in the 
church property. The stone work was re- 
pointed and the roof repaired, and an oil 
burner has been installed. The space 
made available by removal of coal bins 
has been remodeled to enlarge the men’s 
lounge. A mimeograph machine has been 
secured which will facilitate the publishing 
of the Bulletin. The Y. P. C. U. and the 
study club have held several picnics at 
near-by shore and lake resorts. Onward, 
the official organ of the National Y. P. 
C. U., will be published this year by the 
Norwich union, with the pastor as editor- 
in-chief. The National Board has ex- 
pressed its appreciation to the Norwich 
young people for this valuable service. 
Coming events will include a choir recog- 
nition service, an installation service and 
reception for Mr. Bird, and the celebration 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the church edifice, which is the 
third building occupied by the parish in 
the 116 years of its existence. 

New London.—Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
pastor. The minister attended the May 
meetings of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation (this church holds dual fellow- 
ship) and was accompanied by two lay 
delegates, Mrs. George P. Fenno and Miss 
Agnes Rogers. On Aug. 8 our church en- 


tertained about fifty European young 
people on their way from New York to 
attend the meeting of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau at Star Island. Sept. 20 
the congregation attended the service of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s Convention at 
Watch Hill, R. I. The minister assisted in 
conducting the service. Oct. 4, Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Dexter, secretary of the Department 
of Social Relations of the A. U. A., preached. 
at the morning service on ‘‘Justice Is Not 
Enough.” The Laymen’s League has 
contributed $25 to our church. The min- 
ister has planned three exchanges this fall 
—with Rev. Richard H. Bird, of the Nor- 
wich Universalist church, with Rev. Frank 
L. Porter-Shirley of the Bell Street 
Chapel, Providence, and with Rabbi 
Samuel Ruder. The Woman’s Alliance 
has paid for the coal for the year. The 
Y. P. R. U. members take turns in pro- 
viding flowers for the church. On Sept. 
17 some of the men of the church met to 
discuss forming a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. On Oct. 15, the men served a 
supper in the parish hall. 

Danbury.—Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
pastor. The major activities of our church 
soon were over after our preceding report 
was published. Our people attended the 
State Convention in good numbers. The 
young people have held several outdoor 
meetings, including attendance at the 
annual state get-together at Stony Creek. 
Several ‘‘showers’” (a family custom in 
this society to a most unusual extent) have 
been held. Our church school opens in 
fine form this fall, with increased attend- 
ance and interest. We are glad to wel- 
come the return of our superintendent, 
Arthur I. Olson, from his long sojourn in 
the Danbury hospital during July and 
August. The pastor’s wife conducted a 
mission study institute at Ferry Beach. 
The young people turned a recent ‘‘get 
the church ready” bee into a farewell to 
Miss Helen Hersey, now of Jackson Col- 
lege, and presented her with a fine ward- 
ropak ease. 

Stamford.—Rey. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. Through the summer months this 
parish lost two of its members through 
death, Mrs. L. J. Quick and Miss Harriet 
Ball. Following the close of the State 
Convention sessions the work of the 
church was brought to a close the last of 
June on a rather high level. The contri- 
butions which the convention and _ pre- 
convention meetings made to the parish 
were helpful. This fall each organization 
is busy making plans for the winter. 
Some necessary repairs, including the in- 
stallation of a new furnace, were made 
during the summer. Sept. 27 was ob- 
served as fall recovery Sunday. Com- ~ 
munion was observed following the regular 
morning service. A school of religion, 
with a children’s class, is held at 9.30, a 
nursery class at eleven and a young people’s 
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meeting at five on Sundays. The adult 
class meets at eight on Monday evenings. 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. Services were resumed on Sept. 13 
with splendid attendance. Mr. Niles 
has been preaching a series of sermons on 
the development of Christianity, under the 
interesting title, “This Strange, Eventful 
History.” Much interest is being shown, 
the congregation on Oct. 4 being the largest 
for a long time. Mr. Buckingham Marsh, 
who has been ill for six months, attended 
service on Oct. 4. Mr. J. Albert Robinson, 
chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education, installed the teachers of the 
educational department and the officers of 
the Y. P. C. U. at the church service on 
Oct. 4. In this church, all of the educa- 
tional and recreational work with the chil- 
dren and the young people is done under 
the direction of this committee, which is 
elected by the parish at the annual meet- 
ing. Albert C. Niles and Nathan O. 
Niles are students at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Albert worked as head guide in a 
camp in the White Mountains this summer 
and at the same time conducted religious 
services on Sunday mornings in the camp 
dance-hall. Mr. Niles was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Bridgeport Pastors’ Association, 
which includes not only the Protestant 
churches of this city but of the surrounding 
towns as well. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Fred H. Miller and Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom officiated at the funeral of Mrs. 
Clarence L. Eaton at Medford, Mass., 
Oct. 6. 


Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson of 
Pasadena is in Boston. She will make a 
short business trip to St. Petersburg, 
Florida, and reach Pasadena, Oct. 30. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. K. Stacey of the Inde-. 
pendent Christian Church of Gloucester, 
Mass., visited Headquarters on Oct. 7. 


Miss Edith Drake of Pasadena gave the 
reading, ““He Came Seeing,” in the Lynn, 
Mass., church on Friday evening, Oct. 16, 
in connection with the pastor’s reception. 


Supply preachers in the pastorless 
churches in Massachusetts on Oct. 11 
were: Norman L. Kellett in South Ac- 
ton; Edward A. Lewis in Amesbury; 
Dr. F. W. Merrick in Roxbury; Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk in Taunton; Dr. W. A. 
Moore in Wakefield; Dr. Coons in Charles- 
town. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, Second Church.—Rey. Rob- 
ert H. Barber, pastor. All lines of church 
work are opening up splendidly this fall, 
and with every promise of a prosperous 
year. The minister spent a busy summer 
in Tennessee in one of the Volunteer Work 
camps of the American Friends’ Commit- 


Hartford.—Rev. Stanley Manning, pas- 
tor. Three outstanding events this fall 
have chiefly concerned the church school. 
The attendance for the first four Sundays 
showed an average gain of twenty over the 
corresponding Sundays last year. A con- 
siderable number of new pupils have been 
enrolled, besides the little people coming 
for the first time into the kindergarten 
department. Last June the scheduled 
picnie had to be given up on account of 
rain, and, instead of an autumn picnic, 
ninety-six members of the school, above the 
kindergarten, were taken to see the moving 
picture ‘‘Green Pastures,’’ and then to the 
church for a picnic supper, the school 
furnishing cocoa and ice cream. On Oct. 4 
the new robes for the junior choir of 
twenty girls were worn for the first time 
and dedicated with appropriate ceremony. 
The robes are of a medium blue with 
white surplices. Each year the school has 
selected some major objective for the im- 
provement of its equipment, and this one 
has just been carried through to satisfac- 
tory completion. The objective a year ago 
was the purchase of one hundred copies of 
the Beacon Song and Service Book. 
Church services and church school sessions 
were resumed the Sunday after Labor Day. 
Big preparations are being made for the 
autumn bazaar to be held Oct. 23 and 24. 

H.A. Hersey. 


and Interests 


tee. This work brings one into touch with 
the T. V. A. and in close relation with the 
mountain people. The regular church 
services began on Sept. 18. During the 
summer certain repairs and improvements 
have been made at the church. Outside 
steps have been rebuilt, the roof mended, 
and the vestry renovated. The congrega- 
tions are steadily increasing. The ladies 
are working as faithfully as ever. The 
young people are an inspiration to the 
minister, and the men are showing their 
loyalty in planning a fried chicken supper 
for November. Dr. and Mrs. Howard D. 
Spoerl, now residents of Springfield, are 
members of the congregation and parish 
helpers. Mr. Barber is taking a course of 
study in Union Theological School this 
year, which will lead to a master’s degree 
in the Philosophy of Religion. 
Melrose.—Rev. Leslie C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Mr. Nichols announces his sermon 
topics for Oct. 18 and 25, respectively: 
“Understanding and Appreciating the 
Christian Way,” ‘‘Christ and the Twen- 
tieth Century.’”” On Wednesday, Oct. 21, 
the choir will give an Old Folks’ Concert 
in the church auditorium, for the purpose 
of raising money for new anthems. At- 
tendance in the church school for the 
first few Sundays has been most gratifying. 
An adult class of men and women meets 
each Sunday at noon, with Mr. Nichols as 
the leader. As a text book, the new book 
by Dr. Schroeder, ‘‘The Task of Religion,” 


is being used. The course will last until 
Christmas. 


New York 


North Salem.—The annual summer ser- 
vices in this church have been closed for 
the season. The congregations were good 
for a small town, averaging over thirty 
each Sunday. This is the sixteenth year 
that Rev. Elliot B. Barber has conducted 
these summer services for this parish. 


Wisconsin 


Wausau.— Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
D. D., pastor. During July and August, 
while the church was closed, Yawkey Hall 
was entirely redecorated. Although this 
well-equipped parish hall is always kept in 
good condition, yet, due to a fault when 
the church was built twenty years ago, the 
plaster kept falling off from time to time 
and each year it has been necessary to re- 
pair the walls and ceiling. The trustees 
decided that this fault should be corrected, 
and as a result the building has been almost 
completely replastered. The outside court, 
with its flowers and shrubs, has been care- 
fully tended, and many passers-by stop 
and comment upon the beauty of the 
church and its whole surrounding setting. 
The church reopened for services Sept. 13. 
There were one hundred present. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has planned a very 
active program for the fall. The annual 
parish supper will be held on Oct. 29. 
The Universalist Guild started its season’s 
work with a well-attended picnic. The 
Sunday school, somewhat smaller than 
last year, is well officered and has loyal, ef- 
ficient teachers. It has just ordered 150 
of the new ‘Beacon Song and Service 
Book.’ There has been the usual exodus 
of young people to colleges and universities 
far and wide. The pastor is in his tenth 
year, the longest in the history of the 
church. His vacation was spent in the 
summer school of Union Theological 
School, New York City. After this he 
took a long automobile trip, accompanied 
by Mrs. McLaughlin, through Maryland, 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

* * 


THE SAWYER ASSOCIATION MEETS 
After four years of inactivity, the 
Sawyer Association met at Mt. Gilead, 


Ohio, Sunday, Oct. 5. The three churches, 
Bellville, Caledonia, and Mt. Gilead, com- 


| prising the association were represented 


by good delegations from each. A spirit 
of joy that the association was alive again 
was prevalent during the whole day. 

The people felt privileged by the presence 
of Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-president 
of the Universalist General Convention. 
His two messages, in the morning as the 
preacher, in the afternoon as representa- 
tive of the General Convention, raised the 
sense of privilege to that of spiritual in- 
spiration. 

Rev. Stanley C. Stall, former State 
Superintendent, W. W. Warner, former 
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president of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and J. P. Mead, the treasurer, 
were also present at the afternoon meeting, 
and added their words of encouragement 
and fellowship to those of Mr. Emmons. 

Until the past few months these three 
churches were without a pastor. Rev. 
Elmer M. Druley has been here since last 


December. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of the 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Henry H. Harris is principal of the 
high school in Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister 
of the Universalist church in Wausau, Wis. 

Stanley Rawson is a student in the 
Tufts School of Religion. He is assistant 
to Dr. Tomlinson in the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, Mass. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church, New York City, 
and editor of Unity. 

Rev. John Addison Leininger is minister 
of the First Parish Church (Unitarian), 
Barre, Mass. 

Rev. Herman A. Newman is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa. 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington is minister of 
the First Parish (Unitarian), Cambridge, 
Mass. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Con inued from page 1887) 
met many people in the years, and it is 
hard to keep them all labeled. Finally 
memory got to work. Some ten years 
ago, one with whom I had business re- 
quiring much correspondence as well as 
personal interviews said, ‘‘You don’t 
remember me, but I was one of your Boy 
Scouts in .’ He might have added, 
“and in your Sunday schoo! class,’ but 
evidently scout-craft made the deeper im- 
pression. 

He was a lovable boy as boys go—not too 
good, but I liked him. I was curious to 
make inquiries about the man, and got 
two widely differing reports. What might 
be called the best people disapproved. The 
young and irresponsible spoke highly of 
him. In his dealings with me he was 
straightforward, nor did I hear anything 
derogatory to his business integrity. His 
approach was that of a gentleman, he 
dressed well, and seemed to be well edu- 
cated. 

Now he is gone I am thinking of him as 
the boy who would grow to manhood, and 
there is ever the question, what kind of 
man will he make? In estimating charac- 
ter we must consider not only what the 
man is, but also where he came from. In 
summarizing this life we must take ac- 
count “of the pit out of which he was 
digged.”” In the performance of my pas- 


toral duty I called at the home. They 
were not our kind of people. I wondered 
how they came to have such a boy, and 
also how it happened that they sent him 
to the church school. Perhaps they didn’t, 
he may have come on his own initiative. 
When I last saw him he was in company 
with his father, and the contrast was sur- 
prising. The old man showed deep respect 
for his son, in fact seemed a little in awe of 
him. The son had climbed far above the 
father’s plane. The good people of the 
town may not have approved of his husi- 
ness. I think his talents might have been 
better directed, although we couldn’t say 
that the business was immoral, only that 
it attracted the lower element of society. 
But the distance between the starting- 
point and that to which he had attained 
was amazing. 

I am not claiming all this because of 
the little time he was in our church school, 
nor for the Scout Troop; there must have 
been something in the background to 
work on, for other boys with the same in- 
fluences achieved less. But he was a good 
Scout, and good in the class, and I am 
feeling as I write that those were major 
influences in combating a bad environ- 
ment. He had carried forward the pre- 
cepts into his business career. J am glad 
that I have taken time to think this 
through. Some good people think the 
Scout Troop just a pretext for the minister 
to get off in the woods and play. Some 
think lightly of our church schools. I am 
thinking of them as offering great oppor- 
tunity, and worth all that we put into 
them. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


MISS HELEN M. BUCKWALTER 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Messiah Universalist Home, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., Sept. 28, a resolution was 
adopted expressing the regret of the friends 
of the Home at the loss of Miss Helen M. 
Buckwalter, one of its most devoted and 
loyal members. 

In her will Miss Buckwalter left $500 
to Murray Grove, and the residue of her 
estate is to be divided between the Messiah 
Home and the Church of the Messiah. 


* * 


HONOR TO DR. LOWE 

(Continued from page 1339) 
merely a matter of interpreting a divinely 
dictated Book and applying it to life after 
the manner of the ancient Jewish scribes. 
You were to know and interpret Life in the 
light of understanding and the Christian 
ideals. 

Although no part of your higher dedica- 
tion, you found yourself also under the 
necessity of becoming an administrator, 
an executive, a financier and sometimes a 
promoter. 

All these functions you have exercised 
for thirty-five years and now, disciplined, 
enriched and empowered by experience, it 


is our good fortune to hail you as our leader 
in applying the Christian Way to our dif- 
ficult situation. 


6 
Nearly two .of these thirty-five years 


now you have given us. Among us you 
have found wide scope for the three func- 
tions of an ordained minister, the priestly 
or pastoral, prophetic or pulpit, and parish 
management. Let me mention the last 
first. Much progress has been made. A 
deficit has been absorbed by a balanced 
budget. A new organ, paid for, leads us 
in congregational worship. Our Sunday 
school flourishes. New projects, soundly 
financed, are under way. 

By its very nature little can be known 
and therefore little can be said about your 
successful ministry to burdened souls. 
Yet, there are signs that this function has 
not been neglected. Your personal interest 
in the problems of your people has been 
apparent. Not confined to expressions of 
sympathy, you have extended practical 
help. Hospitalization, financial assistance, 
educational opportunity, employment, new 
and hopeful mental attitudes, care and 
direction for widows and orphans, have all 
been your responsibility. Beyond all 
these, although recorded only in the eter- 
nal archives, I know there are lives saved 
from hopeless cynicism and despair, moral 
problems resolved in rectitude and habits 
set in the grooves of righteousness. 

But after all, the crown of your work is 
in the exercise of the prophetic function in 
the pulpit. It is well known that the pul- 
pit no longer exercises its ancient influence 
or enjoys pre-eminence among the moti- 
vating instruments of our day. For this 
reason, I have long held that only truly 
great men should occupy the pulpit as a 
life work. Only the man of original gifts, 
with an inspired message, can make himself 
heard today. Scribes are many. Prophets 
are few. While your pulpit messages show 
careful preparation, training, experience 
and scholarship, these things are always 
in the background, and they never fai! to 
make that simple, elemental appeal to the 
heart which inspires all conduct. 

You do not blink the social evils and 
economic injustices which blight our com- 
mon life, nor do you join the unthinking 
in glorifying blind patriotism and the wor- 
ship of success. Yet, you have not al- 
lowed yourself to be obsessed by any social 
program or to become a mere reformer, con- 
tent to cleanse the outside of the cup. 

The clarity of your thought and the pre- 
cision of its expression fall like a clear tone 
from a cornet upon the mental ear. 

Somewhere adown these thirty-five years 
you have effectively learned the essential 
difference between a sermon and all other 
forms of ‘literary composition. It is per- 
suasive. No matter from what Alpine 


heights of thought you may approach your 


theme, always there sounds the clear call 
to duty, to appreciation, to love, sacrifice, 
purity, social responsibility, addressed to 
that within us from which spring the very 
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issue of life, and we go away, a little more 
courageous, poised, purified and ready for 
service to our fellow man. ; 

We congratulate you, Dr. Lowe, both 
upon what you are and what you have done. 
We congratulate ourselves upon the en- 
joyment of your leadership in the maturity 
of your powers. 

You are not static. It is not yet re- 
vealed what you may be. But we expect 
growth to meet the changes of our time 
under definitely inspired guidance. May 
the next thirty-five years be brighter and 
brighter even unto the perfect day.— 
Rockland (Maine) Courier-Gazette, Oct. 1. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1936 
Previously, reported. {..5...-..+.5.-. 724 
WO aklanGon winds aes oe = Seley 1 
Hopkinsville Keynes nek aye te . act ce oles 2 
WonsolanonmkG meaner a. Suse cnc 3 
DUCE! Cyan . Seer es. bt. 2. Soe 2 
(CRON ls LO, nhs Go ee 1 
Newpelaven, CONN. ka. lec Hecke ye 1 
A NOXEAIL™ Ge’ Sucre Rate ner ane ore es 734 

o* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 293. Oaklandon, 


Ind., 2. South Strafford, Vt., 7. North 
Montpelier, Vt., 12. Brookline, Mass., 1. 
New Haven, Conn., 1. Total, 316. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts will 
hold a Public Meeting in Palmer on Oct. 
28, at 10.30, in St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church on Park Street. Five minutes 
walk from the train. Boston and Spring- 
field buses pass the door. Route 20 for 
automobiles. Luncheon tickets at fifty 
cents should be reserved by Oct. 24 of 
Mrs. Horace Meyers, 50 Walnut St., 
Palmer. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E. S. T. 


Rev. 


every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kilo- 
cycles. 
WICC. Every Monday 10.30 p.m. Connecticut 


Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 


State Convention. 


ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will hold 
its annual session at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25, for any 
business that may be brought up for consideration. 

Mildred Weed, Secretary. 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 

Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 


Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
ar 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 
Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
ok 
STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Alabama, at Camp Hill, Oct. 23-25. 
Kansas (Southwestern Federation of 
Liberals) at Junction City, Oct. 24-26. - 


15—International Church Extension 


Religious 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 

Wa, KOR FRIENDS gp 
BIBLES 
All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


fi 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Addresa for the Medical and Dental Schoof 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schook 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. ~ Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the- 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 
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Crackling 


The other day a professor took his five- 
year-old daughter to call on her aunt; and 
at tea the little one was given a large piece 
of cake. takes 

“Oh, I just love chocolate cake!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘It’s awfully nice!” 

“Muriel, dear,’ corrected Daddy, ‘it 
is wrong to say that you ‘love’ cake; and 
I’ve frequently pointed out that ‘just’ 
should scarcely be used in such a sentence. 
Again, ‘awfully’ is quite wrong. ‘Very’ 
would be much more nearly correct, dear. 
Now, repeat your remark, please.” 

Muriel obediently repeated: ‘I like 
chocolate cake. It is very good.” There 
was a pause. “But, Daddy, it sounds just 
like I was talking about bread.”— New 
Outlook. 

He knew all about boats, he cheerily 
informed the boat-hirer in the Scottish 
harbor, and promptly proceeded to display 
his knowledge by taking a seat facing the 


bow, at the same time proceeding to put 


the oars in the rowlocks. 

“But ye’ll never row a boat like that, 
man,” the boat-hirer objected. ‘Ye’re 
sitting the wrang way roon.” 

“That’s all right,” the other reas- 
sured him. ‘I’m left-handed.”—Twt-Bits. 
* * 

A small boy was seen sitting moodily 
on his front doorstep. 

“What makes you so miserable?” a 
friendly neighbor inquired. 

“Well,” replied the boy, ‘‘if I had it to 
do over again, I wouldn’t eat up Sister’s 
lipstick—even for spite.’”’-—Louisville Cou- 
rier-J ournal. 

* * 

Liza, the Negro cook, answered the 
telephone one morning, and a cheerful 
voice inquired, ‘‘What number is this?” 

Liza was in no mood for trifling, and 
said, with some asperity, “‘You-all ought 
to know. You done called it.”—Hxchange. 

euler sé 

Henry: ‘‘My dear, I really don’t believe 
you can ever teach that dog to obey you.”’ 

Mrs. Peck: “‘Nonsense, darling. Pa- 
tience will do anything. Just remember 
how obstinate you were when we were 
first married.”’—H xchange. 

* a 

The Federal Writers’ Project has started 
work on a five-million-word history of New 
York City. The story of the creation was 
written in seven hundred words, but not 
at government expense.— Howard Bur- 
maker in The New Yorker. 

* * 

Lemke says no one will be evicted from 
his home if he is elected. Where will the 
new President reside, with the White 
House already occupied?—Omaha World- 
Herald. 

* * 

Training the baby as the book advises 
is a good idea. All you need is a different 
book for each baby.—St. Louis Star Times. 
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